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i Agriculture. 


GRAIN-RAISING, HAY-RAISING, STOCK- 
RAISING--THE MOST PROFITABLE 
BRANCHES OF FARMING. 








Address of E. L. Daughtridge, Before Edge- 
oombe County Farmers’ Institute. 

Every farmer should be his own 
jydge as to what crop he should eul- 
‘ . with all the lights before him. 
So do men of other vocations in life. 
For instance, one merchant takes the 
] f hardware, another a line of 
sh and so on, that he may not come 
in direct competition with his neigh- 


bor or next door merchant. Shall 
the farmer act less wisely and plant 
the same erop, to the exclusion of all 


r crops ¢ 





farmer should inform himself 
as to the crops that are in most de- 
mand, and that will give him some- 
thing to sell all the year round, and 
that can be made and saved with the 
smallest cost, and least amount of la- 
bor. He should also learn the differ- 
ent kinds of soil on his farm, and 
adapt his grop to the most suitable 
lands for same. If we do not know 
the nature of the different soils on 
our farms, and the kind of fertilizers 
required on them for different crops, 


then we are groping in the dark, and 


will not sueeceed to any great extent. 
When a man plants a crop on a piece 
of land and expends labor and ma- 
if he is an intelligent and up- 
to-date farmer, he knows, and has a 
right to know, what to expect from 
that crop if no unusual act of Provi- 
dence interferes. 


nure, 


The day is coming and now is, when 
only intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ing will pay. We should no longer 
adhere to the one erop system and 
plant all of our best lands in cotton, 
and go to the West for our meat, 
grain and hay, but should diversify 
our crops and make everything on 
our farms, as near as possible, that 
we may need at home; and we ought 
also to be able to supply our cities and 
towns with all the hay and grain that 
they may need, without having to get 
their supplies from the West and hay- 
ing to pay such enormous freight 
rates. 

It has been my experience that our 
lands in Edgecombe are well adapted 
to grain and hay crops, and stock- 
raising, and that these crops are as 
profitable considering the cost of cul- 
tivation and harvesting, as cotton or 
tohaceo. It requires very much less 
labor to eultivate these crops and we 
can utilize the most improved and 
best labor-saving machinery, both in 
seed and harvesting the same, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent 
the drudgery and toil of seed time and 


harvest. 


ing 


Grain-raising hay-raising, annd 
stock-raising, go hand in hand and are 

inv mind the most profitable lines 
of agriculture in this section of the 
te. By raising an abundance of 
grain and hay, we can keep our cattle 
fat, and by raising stock, we can keep 
our lands rich. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
relative eost of production of some 
of the different crops of this county, 
and as eotton is King, will give it the 
firs: estimate: 

Preparing land and planting, $3.00 
per acre; hoeing and plowing, $4.00 
per acre; fertilizers, $4.00 per acre; 
picking (1,000 tbs. average), $3.00; 
ginning, $1.00; total, $15.00 per acre. 

233 Ts. lint at 7Y2e., $25.00; 22 
bushels seed, $4.40—$29.40; net profit, 
%14.40, 

WHEAT 


Preparing land and seeding, $2.75; 
icrtilizers, $4.00; harvesting, thresh- 
ing, $1.50; total $8.25. 

20 bushels wheat at 90 cents, $18.00; 
1.000 Ths. straw, $5.00—$23.00; net 
Profit, $14.75, 

OATS 

Preparing land and seeding, $2.25; 
fertilizers, $4.00; harvesting, thresh- 
ing, $1.50; total $7.75. 

30 bushels oats at 50 cents, $15.00; 
1,000 tbs. hay, $5.00—$20.00; net 
Profit, $12.25, 

CORN 


Preparing and planting, $2.50; hoe- 
ing and plowing, $3.00; fertilizers, 





$4.00; harvesting, shredding, $1.50; 
total, $13.00. 
5 bbls. corn, $20.00; 1,000 tbs. shred- 


ded fodder, $6.25—$26.25 : 
$12.25. 


net profit, 


PEA VINE HAY. 
Preparing and seeding, $2.00; har- 
vesting and baling, $3.00; total $5.00. 


2 tons hay at $15.00, $30.00; profit, 
$25.00. 


GRASS HAY 


Preparing and fertilizers, $5.00; 
harvesting and baling, $3.00; -total 
$8.00. 


2 tons hay at $15.00, 
profit, $22.00. 

The above estimates are based on 
land that will make with $4.00 fertil- 
izers and proper cultivation, 1,000 tbs. 


330.00; net 


seed cotton. Of course if the lands 
used are more fertile, the relative val- 


ues will vary to that extent. Some 
lands that are very fertile will pro- 
duce very little cotton and will pro- 
duce a heavy yield of grain. We can 
best judge our lands each one for him- 
self, and should plant our crops on 
lands that are best adapted for same. 

I am quite sure our aim should be 
to raise those crops that are in most 
demand and that we can market with 
the least cost and labor, as you will all 
agree with me that the labor question 
is getting to be one of very great im- 
portance in our section of the State. 
With the use of the latest and most 
up-to-date machinery for seeding and 
harvesting grain and hay crops, an 
ordinary family with two three 
boys, can seed and harvest a crop of 
grain that will equal in value a cotton 
crop that will take fifteen or twenty 
hands to plant, cultivate and house, 
besides, the boys enjoy the work with 
the machines and teams. I have a boy 
that is just fourteen years old, that 
has done all of my mowing and har- 
vesting, for the past two years, on my 
home place. 


or 


Colored labor will not do to operate 
improved farm machines, and I think 
our white boys should be encouraged 
to do this work, and I am quite sure 
that when this plan of farming is 
adopted in our country, the boys will 
not leave the farms and go to the 
towns seeking employment, as they 
have been doing heretofore I have 
three sons at present, they are desi- 
rous of being farmers, and would not 
go to town under any consideration. I 
must say, too, that I am very glad that 
their inclinations are that way. 

We should also remember that we 
can market our produce with much 
more facility, over our present roads, 
in summer than in winter, and that 
the dollars we get in the summer 
months are worth more by 6 per cent 
than dollars we get in the winter 
months. 

I think it is safe to say, with the 
same manures and cultivation for 
grain crops as for cotton and tobacco, 
we will one year with another get more 
net profit from grain and hay crops 
than we will from cotton and tobacco, 
and am sure we will have more and 
better stock, and more manure to go 
back on our lands. 

IT have received the past year for 
grain, hay, beef-cattle, and butter over 
$2,500, and I am sure over one-half of 
this amount is net profit. I do not 
mention these facts in a boasting way, 
but simply to show to my neighbors, 
and the people of the county, what 
-an be done along these lines. If we 
would raise enough of these crops to 
pay our expenses through the year, 
then cotton and tobacdo crops would 
be entirely clear, and we would be 
more able to keep our plantations in 
good shape and to beautify our homes 
and make them more attractive. If 


these conditions were to vrevail 
throughout the county along with 


good roads, good schools, good socie- 
ty, and civilization, our boys and girls 
would stay on the farms, and good old 
Edgecombe would blossom as a rose; 
for her lands are the most fertile, her 
daughters the fairest, and her sons 
the truest and bravest. Her name to- 
day is the most exalted of all the coun- 
ties of this great State of ours, and 
she leads in everything that pertains 
to building up and maintaining the 
honor and fair name of the great 
Commonwealth to which she belongs. 











FARM NOTES FROM ALAMANCE. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
Fine rains have recently fallen in 
Alamance, Orange and Caswell. The 
of all kinds has 
I have seldom seen 
corn appear better at this seAson of 


outcome in crops 
been very great. 


the year. Crops, notwithstanding 
searcity of labor, have been well 
worked. 


Wheat harvest is over, and the crop 
is much better than was expected. 
Winter oats were nearly all frozen 
out and little spring It 
headed well. 
| The apple crop is 


oats sown. 
more abundant 
than for many years. There are but 
few peaches. 

Farmers finished planting tobacco 
last week. Tobacco will mature, if the 
season is good, within ninety to 
one hundred days. Much of it will 
be endangered by early frosts. The 
first crop of worms was numerous, 
and it will be difficult to keep the sec- 
ond crop from injuring the late plant- 
ed tobacco. 

The first crop of clover and grass 
was light. Unless fodder corn is 
planted, forage will be very scarce 
next winter. 

Acorns are abundant, but hogs to 
eat them are not numerous. 

B. F. WHITE. 

Alamance Co., N.C. 





MR. ALFXANDER ASKS A QUESTION. 





‘“Why is Chess Always Found in Fall or 
Winter Sown Oats, and Never in Spring 
Sown Oats?’ 

Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

I see in your valuable paper of June 
17th an article taken from the Stanly 
Enterprise, which says that Stanly 
County is infested with some farmers 
who still believe that oats will bring 
forth chess. 

I want to say to the eminent agri- 
culturists that Mecklenburg County 
has men by the hundreds of the same 
faith, and we are likely to die in our 
sins unless we shall have a better and 
more satisfactory explanation than 
the mere fact that like begets like. 
Now those of us who hold the plow 
know that plant life will degenerate. 
We have this law set forth in the days 
of the Apostles when they suggested 
the idea of pulling the tares from, the 
That 


It seemed to 


wheat or grain that was sown. 
answered to our chess. 
come in as mysteriously as our chess 
Some thought it 
the work of an enemy, but that was 
not satisfactory. 

Now if the 
will explain to my satisfaction why it 
is that chess is always found in fall 
and 
spring sown oats, I will then reverent- 
ly take off my hat and give him audi- 
T have been a farmer for sixty 


at the present day. 


eminent agriculturist 


or winter sown oats, never in 


ence. 
years of my life, and have been a close 
observer of plant life all the while. 
T can tell all the different grains by 
the blade as soon as it is up and be- 
gins to bunch. T have known practi- 
cal farmers that could not tell wheat 
from oats nor oats from barley by 
the blade. TI have had fields of oats 
that were as perfect oat-blade in the 
fall and winter as ever grew, and yet 
in or March there would 
come a severe cold spell and kill the 


February 


oats down until they were brown, and 
you could set fire to some of the fields. 
After this the whole thing would be 
changed. These are the fields where 
you will find the chess. 


You can tell every bunch of* grain 
that will produce chess and every 
bunch that will make oats before it 
heads, if you are a close observer; and 





if not, don’t put yourself down as an 
agriculturist. Since the eminent agri- 
culturists have thrown the 
gauntlet, and we want them to show 
up or shut up. What we want is a 
thorough explanation, and also the 
whys and the wherefores. 
J. P. ALEXANDER. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


down 





Laurinburg Exchange: We hear 
general complaint from the farmers 
on account of cotton lice. Some say 
that the damage has already been con- 


siderable from this cause. 
‘ 








HARVESTING THE KANSAS WHEAT 
CROP. 





Mr. William R. Draper tells in the 
July Review of Reviews what the Kan- 
sas farmers have done toward solving 
the problem of labor supply in the 
wheat harvest. The article is sugges: 
tive, and full of fresh, first-hand in- 
formation. That the problem is real- 
ly a serious one may be guessed after 
reading this press dispatch sent out 
from Wichita, Kansas, a few days ago: 

“Fifty tramps were captured by 
four farmers living near Pratt yes- 


terday, and the tramps are now at 
work under shot-gun guard. They 


have made several attempts to escape, 
and the guards have ben foreed to in- 
jure two of them to keep them within 
The tramps were going 
through Kansas, bound for Colorado. 
The freight train upon which they 
were riding was wrecked near Pratt, 
and the tramps were captured and put 
to work. Hundreds of acres of wheat 
are going to ruin for want of harvest 
hands. The farmers are blaming the 
State agency for keeping the harvest 
hands out of Kansas, and claim it isa 
political scheme. The tramps are be- 
ing paid $2 a day for their work.” 

From Mr. Draper’s timely and in- 
teresting article, we make the follow- 
ing extracts: 

In the past five years. the 
acreage has been doubled in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Nebraska. With the 
increase in yield, there is a demand 
every summer for extra help in the 
harvest season. Farmers who own 
the land, or ean secure a lease, sow 
from two to five hundred acres. The 
farmer with one hired man, four good 
horses and a gang plough and drill 
ean do this; but to harvest the crop 
requires seven men, ten head of horses, 
and an extra woman in the kitchen to 
assist the housewife. 

Importing labor into the wheat belt 
during the period of harvesting has 
eaused a new and serious problem to 
the grower—that of obtaining the ex- 
tra workers at the right time and at 
reasonable prices. 

This is the era of large wheat fields 
in the prairie West. There are many 
places in Kansas where one ean stand 
upon a knoll and count from eleven 
to fifteen one 
field. The by 
one man often number a hundred or 
The labor problem of a com- 
munity given over almost exclusively 


bounds. 


quarter-sections in 


harvesters employed 
more. 


to wheat-raising is made more compli- 
eated from the fact that few if any 
laborers the can go to 
work in the harvest fields. Abundant 
crops infuse the towns as well as the 
country with prosperity and bustling 
life. The towns boom while the far- 
mers are gathering their 
and there is demand for every idle 
As few farmers employ 


from towns 


in crops, 


townsman. 





more than three helpers the year 
throughout, a supply must be imported 
from the State. 
| boasts of being the only community 
where a small army of harvest “hands” 
are imported annually, to the satisfac- 
tion of both the farmer and the labor- 
ler. Indeed, the plan is quite new to 
the Sunflower State. 
Wheat-growers pay 

| from $1.50 to $3.50 a day. 
expert than others, earn $4 a day. The 
cost of growing an acre of wheat is 
cents; 
ploughing and harrowing, $1; drilling, 
| 40 cents; seed, 50 cents; cutting $1.25; 
| hauling, $1.50; threshing, $1.75; total 
$6.65. If sold at 60 cents a bushel, the 
| farmer doubles his money. Machinery 
saves much to the farmer, but the day 


outside Kansas 


the laborers 
Some, more 


divided as follows: twine, 25 


yields him even a 


A binder will cut 15 aeres a 


laborer 
profit. 
day. 

the binder driver is paid $1.50, and 
the hire of the team is $2.50. In some 
| sections the header is used instead of 


greater 


The twine costs 25 cents an acre, 


'a binder, thus eliminating the cost of | 


twine. 
The total expense in cutting 1,000 


horse hire and twine. 
farmer pays larger wages to those who 
do the harder work of the harvest 
field. The binder driver sits under a 
| sunshade, riding upon his machine. 
| His work is frequéntly given to young 
| women when there is a scarcity of 
{men in the field. 


| the wiry stubble all day long, are paid 
l $2.50 a day/Stockers and haulers earn 
,a similar sum. 





wheat { 





acres is $600, of which $410 goes for | 
However, the | 





Live Stock and Dairy. 


PREVENTING ANIMAL DISEASES. 








Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Summer and winter diseases of ani- 
mals as well as of human beings can 
be prevented in many cases by a little 
intelligent application of sanitary and 
hygienic knowledge. Swine cholera is 
a disease of filth and improper feed- 
ing. Give the hogs all the blood- 
heating foods they can devour in hot 
weather, and sooner or later they may 
come down with the cholera. Like- 
wise feed the cows with a heavy grain 
diet and deny them the sweet, succu- 
lent grass and roots of summer, and 
they will have hot feverish blood which 
may show itself in milk fever or any 
other trouble. Keep the sheep in hot, 
stifling, ill-vented, foul-smelling sheds 
these hot summer nights, and we can 
not expeet them to eseape skin di- 
sease which may spread from one to 
another and ruin half the value of the 
flock. If the poultry is kept in similar 
unsanitary quarters summer or winter, 
they will be infested by lice, ticks, and 
other diseases, which will keep down 
their weight and prevent good egg- 
laying. 

A large proportion of animal 
seases come just from 


di- 
simple 
A little neglect and careless- 
ness in hot weather may start the 
whole trouble. The diseases can be 
prevented largely by keeping the ani- 
mals in clean, cool places day and 
night throughout the summer, feeding 
them with and nourishing 
foods, watering them with clean, 
fresh water regularly, cleaning their 
skin and hair if necessary very often 
if filth and dirt aceumulate there, 
and above all by catering to their com- 
fort so far as possible every day. If 
in spite of all these precautions dis- 
eases do appear in the flock it is bet- 
ter to make a change immediately. 
Single out the two or three that show 
the first signs of any distemper, and 
put them off by themselves. Change 
the quarters of the rest of the flock, 
and watch carefully for any signs of 

The animals 
symptoms 


such 
-auses. 


eooling 


disease among them. 
that the first 
then be treated separately according 


show ean 
to some home method, or by one who 
has made a specialty of such matters. 
Very often a dose of some simple 
medicine to clean the blood and stim- 
ulate the digestive organs will put the 
animals back into their normal econ- 
dition. The symptoms and course of 
should 
closely. Contagion in this way may 
be checked sat the outset. It ts not 
safe to leave with the floc any animal 
that shows signs of weakness, dump- 


such complaints be watched 


ishness or sickness. Separate the ani- 
mal immediately, even though it prove 
nothing but common stomach trouble 
It is always best to 
keep on the safe side. 


E. P. SMITH. 


or a slight fever. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE WAR AGAINST 
CATTLE TICKS. 





The last of the Burke 
County News contains an article by 
Dr. Tait Butler, from which we quote 
the following extract, which we com- 


number 


mend to all our readers in the western 
counties. 

“With a view to placing before your 
readers the objects and ultimate bene- 
fits to result from the efforts of the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
cultyre ¢o clear Burke County of cat- 
tle (distemper) ticks, I beg a little 
In the first 
place it may be put down as certain 
that, think 
about it, so long as ticks remain on | 


space in your next issue. 


no matter what we may 
even a half dozen farms the Federal 
going to 
these annoying and expensive restric- 
tions the cattle traffic of Burke 
County. These quarantine — restric- 
tions are not only a perpetual source 
of stated, mean 


much every 


authorities are maintain | 


on 


annoyance, but 
dollars 
man who has a single animal for sale. | 
If the cattle of Burke County could | 


as 


in and cents to 


/now be sold west of the Bluee Ridge, | 


Those who shock the | 
ibundles of grain, tramping through | 


their natural market place, their value 
would be increased not less than one 
cent per pound. The same sort of re- 


strictions were placed upon a part of 


Henderson County this spring and 
prices dropped to 2% cennts per 
pound. Through the efforts of the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture the removal of these Federal 
restrictions wac obtained, and as a re- 
sult the price of cattle at once jumped 
to 4 cents per pound. For verifica- 
tion of this statement I refer you to 


Hon. A. Cannon, President of the 
Henderson County Cattlemen’s As- 


sociation, Horse Shoe, N. C. This 
is just what the removal ‘of the quar- 
antine restrictions means to Burke 
County. Is it not worth striving for? 
Is it not worth an effort on the part 
of every cattle owner in the County to 
help the Department of Agriculture 
in its efforts to exterminate the tick? 
It seems to me that the tax of one 
cent per pound which is levied on 
every animal in the County and col- 
lected by the ticks on a couple of dozen 
farms ought to arouse the active in- 
terest of every cattle owner. 





STOP RAISING PLUG HORSES. 





The horse raising industry in the 
United States has in the past ten or 
twelve years undergone a decline, so 
severe that it made a great many 
people, both in and out of the busi- 
ness, believe that horse raising could 
never again be made profitable. The 
change of stret ear locomotion from 
horse power to electric power was 
probably the greatest blow to the sale 
of horses; and this followed by the 
very general adoption of the bicycle 
as a means of rapid getting about for 
both pleasure and business, made it 
seem that horses were going out of 
fashion for everything except for 
farm use. . 

But horse breeders and others are 
now beginning to think differently. 
The sudden development of war on 
both this side and other side of the 
Atlantic, suddenly reminded people 
that the army use of horses and mules 
would certainly for many years to 
come be kept up, and then the bicycle 
was found, after all, not to catch peo- 
ple to any great extent who were in 
the habit of using horses. So the 
horse as a means of pleasure in riding 
and driving has fully recovered his 
lost ground. 

But a lesson has been learned that 
may well That is, 
that People 
who use horses as a luxury of course 
want the best that can be had and ean 
pay for them. 
course, none but 


be remembered. 


the “plug” is doomed. 


To this demand, of 
the best style of 
So the demand for 
high class saddlers and drivers will 
certainly go on as long as men and 
like to ride and drive. For 
race stock there has, of course, been 
no When it 
comes to draft animals, it is possible 
that, by and by, automobiles will make 
some difference in the demand, but it 
is not very probable. 


horses ean eater. 


women 


cessation in demand. 


As to the use of horses and mules 
on the farm, we do not see that any- 
thing is likely to happen that will in 
any way lessen the demand. But we 
are sure that with the passing years 
the demand will more and more be 
made for better and heavier horses. 
The necessity therefore, for raising 
only the best will be greater than ever 
before. As commercial changes take 
place and profits in trade grow smal- 
ler, the necessity of reducing exvenses 
grows greater, and inasmuch as the 
cost of drayage is decreased with the 
size of the loads that can be hauled, 
merchants and manufacturers will be 
obliged to have the most powerful 
teams they can get. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that every 





farmer who undertakes to raise even 
a single colt, should see to it that his 
mare is bred to the best stallion of his 
class that he ean find. 

This fact has made some impres- 
sion already on some tarmers and the 
are asking the question, Is there any 
law to prevent the use of inferior 
stallions for breding? There is no 
such law, probably no such law could 
be enacted that would be constitu- 
tional; but one thing can be’ done 
that will serve thepurpose, and that 
is to require the payment of a license 
for standing a stallion, and making 
the license so high as to shut out the 
serub. Of course this would make 
stud fees higher and owners of mares 
would kick, but it would pay hand- 
somely in the long run.—Journal of 
Agriculture. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Solomon Jones who built the road 
from Hendersonville to the top of 
Mount Hebron and who sleeps by the 
roadside near its summit. Here it 
is: 

“Here lies Solomon Jones, the Road- 
maker. A true patriot. He labored 
fifty years to leave the world better 
than he found it.” 

What simpler or more eloquent tri- 
bute could have been paid him? 

* * * * 


* * * 


An examination of our exchanges 
shows that the Association elected the 
following gentlemen to the position of 
historian: E. J. Poe, CO. J. Poe, C. G. 
Poe, OC. H. Poe, Clarence Poe, C. J. 
Pope. We hope that some one of the 
list will respond to the call. 

Barring the historians, however, a 
very good list of officers was chosen. 
We did set our heart on the election 
of Editor Archibald Johnson for poet, 
but he was chosen orator before nom- 
inations for poet were made. 

Then the privilege®of wooing the 
muse was bestowed on the editor of 
the Madison County Record. It is an 
open secret, however, that but for the 
unwritten law that the members of 
the Association who attend must mo- 
nopolize the offices, the patron saint 
of North Carolina poets, Editor J. P. 
Caldwell, would have been nominated 
and elected in spite of Editor Swann’s 
poetic name. 





HOW TO BE LUCKY. 





Dr. Henry Wallace, from whose edi- 
torials in Wallace’s Farmer we so of- 
ten quote, tells in the last number of 
that paper how to be lucky. We really 
believe that the prescription will do 
all that the Doctor claims for it, and 
as it is not patented, we take the liber- 
ty of passing it on. Here it is: 





To be well-bred, without ceremony; 
easy, without negligence; steady and 


intrepid, without immodesty; genteel, : 


without affectation; insinuating, with- 


out meanness; cheerful, without being | 


noisy; frank, without indiscretion, and 
secret, without mysteriousness; 
know the proper time and place for 
whatever you say or do—all this is 
mot so soon or so easily acquired as 
‘people imagine.—Lord Chesterfield. 





BELATED NOTES OF THE PRESS CON- 
VENTION. 





to | 





Two or three weeks ago we set out 
to write an editorial, which we began 
as follows: : 

“The spirit of the new day in North 
Carolina calls 
change in the attitude of 
press of the State. For thirty years 
the negro problem has harassed us; 


imperatively for a} 
| . 
the as you trust Him. 


{ 
| 
| 


“Go to sleep at ten, wake at six, and 
get up when you wake. Eat what is 
set before you and don’t grumble. Do 
the work that lies before you in the 
very best way you can, all the while 
thinking how you can do it better. 
Until you are forty do more than you 
ask pay for; after that you \will get 
pay for more than you do. Don’t 
wobble either in your walk or your 
purposes. Don’t learn to chew or smoke 
or drink. Don’t allow yourself to lie 
or swear or take advantagewf the nec- 
essities of the unfortunate. Look 
habitually on the bright side of things, 
but don’t fear to look on the dark 
side when it is turned toward you. 
Believe that God intended you to be 
a credit to Him and that nothing 
really bad can happen you so long 
Be economical 
without being stingy, plain spoken but 
not rude. Be as shrewd as you can 


political feeling has run high, and the, but honest by all means, for no one 


party spirit has dominated our news- 
paper offices. A change has come. 
The people are using a new wine, and 
they canont keep it in old bottles.” 

~ There was no feature of the Press 
Convention more gratifying to us than 
the general recognition of this truth. 
Mr. Dowd spoke of it in his opening 
address; Mr. Hoey emphasized it in 
his admirable oration; Mr. Law, we 
‘believe, referred to it in the Histo- 
rian’s paper; President Marshall made 
it the keynote of his speech of accep- 
tance. From the days of reconstruc- 
tion until now the North Carolina edi- 
tor has regarded his mission as a po- 
litical one.” With changed conditions, 
it becomes his duty to make the de- 
velopment of the State’s resources 





its manhood, not less than its fields, | 





forests and factories—paramount to 
‘party considerations. This is to be 
the spirit of the people in’ the new 


era into which we have entered, and | 


the newspaper that would survive and 
_ flourish must get itself into harmony 
with this spirit. Just now, in this 
transition period when only the 
thoughtful see the new drift of things 
and the people, themselves are hardly 


aware of their own inclinations, such | 
a paper may find itself somewhat in| 


, advance of its constituency. But the 
people will go to it; they are moving 


in that direction, and not many years | 


hence the. papers that lead are to be 
honored as pioneers. 

And the State’s greatest resource 
is its..700,000 schoolboys and school- 
girls. The press of the State realizes 
this, and no class of people is doing 


more than the editors to hold up the | 


leands of Governor Aycock and other 
leaders. of the educational crusade. 
The enthusiasm which the Convention 
displayed for the cause of our public 


schools was good to see. 


* * * * K * 


Perhaps it was only the grandeur 


of the mountain scenery, or the pleas- | 


‘ure of “fellowship with kindred 
‘ ‘minds”—at any rate, we were very 


“much impressed the epitaph of 


| ; 
,honesty nor diplomacy without 


wants to employ shrewdness without 
sin- 
-eerity. If misfortunes come, make the 
i best of them and don’t ery over spilt 
milk. 

“Tf you do all these you will be 
lucky, for you will be the sort of man 
always in demand everywhere in all 
this wide world. A job will always be 
| waiting for you and the older you 
, beBome the more profitable will be 
your job.” e 





The most pertinent comment on the 
Salisbury lynching that has come to 
our notice is this from the Gastonia 
Gazette: 

“Supposing even that the two negro 
/ boys deserved to be hanged, the crime 


/of putting them to death by mob law is 
one with that for which they died— 
murder for the mere brutal love of it. 
; Let no effort be spared to turn the 
full power of the law upon this un- 
lawful proceeding, not so much that a 
few criminals here and there may be 
saved from a dreadful death by lynch- 
ing but that many other people may 
be saved from the dreadful business of 
lynching them.” 

These two sentences cover the whole 
ground. 





In the death of Edward L.*Godkin, 
long editor of the News York Evening 
Post and the Nation, a few weeks ago, 
the country lost one of its ablest and 


most fearless editors. 
Work for July tells this aneedote of 
him: : 

“Onee when the Nation was advo- 


cating an unpopular cause and losing | people said, “If you are to give Buf-4 


many subscribers, an employee in the 
counting-room made bold enough to 
explain the rapid fallin,s-away of its 
readers and to remons‘aie with him. 
‘Tell me when only two subscribers 
are left,’ said Mr. Godkin, with a 
smile, ‘then I will consider what may 
be done.’ In a little while they all 


came back again, for they inissed the | 


intellectual stimulus of ihe paper.” 
i 


The World’s | 


The President has issued another 
proclamation announcing the end of 
the war in the Philippines. We hope 
that there is reason for this action, 
but we have so often heard the cry 
of “Peace! peace!” when there was no 
peace, that we are inclined to take this 
latest manifesto with a grain of salt. 





A few years ago .the idea of a “bil- 
lion dollar Congress” _Shocked the 
country. Now we have a billion dollar 
session. Our, tariff taxes, etc., yield a 
little more revenue than we know how 
to spend wisely. We might reduce the 
Treasury surplus somewhat by repeal- 
ing the protective tariff duties on 
goods made by trusts that sell cheaper 
to Europeans than to their own coun- 
trymen. 





Prof. E. C. Brooks, who is in charge 
of the work, tells us that the address 
to county superintendents, published 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer, has 
already brought favorable responses 
from more than thirty counties. To 
each of them speakers will be sent, 
and in all an active campaign in be- 
helf of local taxation will be waged. 
Prof. Brooks regards the situation as 
remarkably encouraging. 





It would be well if this paragraph 
from an exchange were printed in big 
type and posted in every home in 
North Carolina. Nothing more timely 
could be said just now: 

“Sanitary measures—oil on _ stag- 
nant waters, lime in foul places, boiled 
drinking water, and frequent bathing 
—would save $100,000 in physician’s 
and drug bills in North Carolina this 
summer. Try it yourself.” 





Congress has adjourned. It did one 
great work—provided for the building 
of the Isthmian Canal. It has one 
‘great stain on its record—its neglect 
of Cuba. The failure of the Cuban 
reciprocity scheme is especially dis- 
appointing to President Roosevelt, 
who left no stone unturned in his ef- 
fort to secure its passage. He has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was 
right, and it is better to be a right 
President than a successful President. 





As noted in our news columns, the 
House last week passed the bill ap- 
propriating $5,000 each for the erec- 
tion of monuments to the North Caro- 
lina Revolutionary Generals, Davidson 
and Nash. The bill has passed the 
Senate ‘at several previous sessions, 
but must now again be acted on by 
that body. The measure has béen pend- 
ing or sleeping ever since the Ways of 
the Continental Congress, but its final 
passage next winter is now regarded 
as certain. ‘ 





Incidentally, the military authori- 
ties have been looking into the case of 
Gen. Jacob H. Smith who recently or- 
dered the killing of all persons over 
ten years of age in the Samar district 
of the Philippines—“kill and burn; 
make Samar a howling wilderness,” 
he said. The aforementioned author 
ities recommend that he be “caution- 
ed” by the President, after which we 
suppose he will return to the work of 
civilizing and Christianizing the wick- 
ed and benighted Filipinos. 





The post-check currency scheme, 
which has been explained in preceding 
numbers of The Progressive Farmer, 
failed of passage at the session of 
Congress just ended, but its promoters 
are still working energetically and are 
confident of success next winter. The 
post-check will be a great convenience 
to all classes of people, especially to 
farmers, and it is not strange that the 
measure sprung so speedily into popu- 
larity. As Wallace’s Farmer says, the 
people have decided that they want ‘a 
postal currency and Congress should 
understand now that they will not give 
lup the fight until they get the post- 
check or something better. 





Congress voted to make good at the 
| publie expense the losses sustained by 
ithe Charleston and Buffalo Exposi- 
tions. The Buffalo people claimed 





that the McKinley tragedy was re- 
sponsible for their loss; the Charleston 


falo $500,000, pay our little bill of 
$160,000, too.” We are glad to see the 
| action of Congress in this matter 4l- 
most universally condemned. It was 
| a misuse of public money. Moreover, 
we fear very much that a precedent 
has been set that will force the as- 
sumption of the debts of the great St. 
| Louis Exposition in 1904. And then 
where will the matter end? 


d 











The army of locusts which was ex- 
pected to sweep the country this sum- 
mer failed to arrive in such numbers 
as had been predicted. Entomologist 
Sherman tells us, however, that he has 
had reports from a half dozen sections 
of the State announcing their appear- 
ance. Their coming-out season has 
now ended. 





Judge Clark is being advertised as 
a man who will stand for the people 
against the corporations, and in the 
manufacturing sections Ju’ge Brown 
is being boomed by Mr. Nicholson as 
“a friend of small corporations.” That 
such is the case is discreditable to the 
State and damaging to the judiciary. 
As to the character and attitude of a 
candidate for judge, it should be 
cnough to say that he is impartial and 
incorruptible ; whatsoever is more than 
this cometh of evil. 





Speaking of Senator Pritchard’s bill 
“eiving ex-Confederates who later 
joined the Federal Army a pensionable 
status,” the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Post says it will “distribute 
about $1,000,000, the bulk of which will 
go to North Carolina.” We wonder 
if this is really true. Many of the 
class to be benefited are doubtless de- 
serving, but we are inclined to believe 
that they are in the minority. “The 
man who professes loyalty to two ar- 
mies is disloyal to both,’ a Texas 
Congressman said, and we agree with 
him. 





As if the South had not been humil- 
iated enough by the pugilistic feats of 
Senators Tillman, McLaurin and 
Money, last week Senator Bailey, of 
Texas, made an unjustifiable assault 
on Senator Beveridge, of Indiana. If 
the Senate had dealt a little more just- 
ly and severely with Senators Tillman 
and McLaurin, it might have saved it- 
self much subsequent trouble. At any 
rate, the Southern people must save 
themselves from further disgrace by 
bringing the force of outraged public 
sentiment to bear on these hot-headed 
representatives of ours. 





The Shelby Aurora endorses our 
suggestion that a monument should be 
erected to the memory of Josiah Tur- 
ner, the old hero who died at Hills- 
boro last October. Says the Aurora: 

“We have never wanted for men to 
fight for the people and a party when 


there was pelf to be peddled as a re-: 


ward for services, but Joe Turner’s 
fight in the interest of his native State 
in reconstruction days was neither for 
reward or hope of reward. He exemp- 
lified the highest ideal of a patriot. 
He did not only dare to do, but his 
very example inspired the highest 
courage in others, making possible the 
easier defeat and overthrow of the 
State’s worst enemies. Joe Turner de- 
serves a shaft whose -granite summit 
shall kiss the clouds.” 





It is to be hoped that the Asheboro 
Courier correctly interprets public 
sentiment in the paragraph which fol- 
lows. The country has suffered 
enough at the hands of the class it 
condemns, and they should be in espe- 
cial disfavor this campaign year in 
North Carolina. Says the Courier: 

The day of trimmers and “toting” 
water on both shoulders is over. Shif- 
tiness and double dealing have had 
their day. Straddlers are not in de- 
mand. Courageous men of firm con- 
viction are at a premium, while timid 
time-servers are at a discount every- 
where. The man who talks to suit the 
crowd he is with is not selling above 
par, but he who has convictions and a 
will and way of his own with decent 
regard for the opinions of others is 
the trusted friend in whom _ honest 
men confide and pin their faith to. 





A very good argument for a reform- 
atory for young criminals is this item 
from a recent numbez of the Michigan 
Christian Advoeute: 

A writer in the North American 
Review asserts that manual training 
is almost as good a preventiye of 
crime as vaccination is of smallpox. 

“What per cent of prisoners under 
your care have received any manual 
training?’ a Northern man asked the 
warden of a Southern penitentiary. 

“Not one per cent,” replied the war- 
den. 

“Have you no mechanics in prison ?” 

“Only one mechanic—a house- 
painter.” 

“Have you any shoemakers?”’ 

“Never had a shoemaker.” 

“Have you any tailors?” 

“Never had a tailor.” 

“Any carpenters ?” 

“Never had a man in prison 
could draw a straight line.” 


that 





| The Thinkers. 
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LONGER TERMS ESSENTIAL, BUT NOT A 
PANACEA. 


It is vital to the success of this 
movement to remember, not only in 
North Carolina but in every other 
State that undertakes to improve its 
rural schools, that mere extension of 
the present school term from four to 
eight months will not meet the needs 
of the people. As a leading educator 
well says, the school should touch 
every interest of the community. It 
should fit children for their environ- 
ment and send them back into the 
community with the desire and capac- 
ity to enrich that neighborhood. That 
this is not the result of the present 
system is evident to anyone who has 
noticed the migration of young people 
from their country homes to the city, 
and the crowds of idle, half-grown 
youths about the railway stations. The 
school must be closer to real life; 
there must be a purpose in all that.it 
does, and every student who leaves the 
country public school, or the city pub- 
lic school, should leave it with some 
definite, useful purpose. It is towards 
this ideal that the educational agita- 
tors are working in North Carolina 
and in other Southern States.—South- 
ern Workman. ‘ 





WHAT CAN YOU DO FOR THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL REVIVAL? 





What can you do? 

Do something! There are so many 
things to be done, calling for simple 
service that I hardly know what to 
suggest. 

There is not a woman here who can 
not help improve some public school 
house. There is not a person here who 
cannot make some family send child- 
ren to school, where heretofore the 
children have remained out of school. 

There is not a citizen who cannot 
convert some voter to an active belief 
in improving the public schools by 
voting special local tax for the great- 
est special local good. There is not 
one of us who cannot teach the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. That no community on earth has 
a satisfactory system of schools with- 
out a special local tax for that pur- 
pose, illustrating by every town of 
importance in North Carolina and by 
ever prosperous rural community in 
the United States. 

2. That intelligent enterprising peo- 
ple favor the tax. Dlustration—near- 
ly all peopie who are changing resi- 
dence in the State are going from 
where taxes are low to where they are 
higher and for local purposes and es- 
pecially, for schools. 

3. That taxation is a necessary part 
of civilization. The savage pays no 
tax. His government is the only one 
where there is universal tax exemp- 
tion. He is his own sheriff, and court, 
and gallows, and road builder, and he 
would consider a publie school tax as 
an abridgement of his liberty. 

4. That thirty cents on one hundted 
dollars of property means only $1.50 
on $500 and that from three-fourths to 
six-sevenths of the tax-payers of 
North Carolina are assessed for less 
than $500. 

5. That North Carolina cannot 
reach its fullest stature of manhood 
and womanhood so long as its citizen- 
ship is trained in our present school 
houses and so long as those who are to 
teach and inspire them are paid less 
than is paid to cotton pickers and to- 
bacco stemmers.—From Address by 
Dr. Charles D. McIver, before N. C. 
Teachers’ Assembly. 





FOREST DESTRUCTION IN THE APPA- 
LACHIANS. 





To one who has traveled throughout 
the woodless regions of the Southwest 
or seen in Mexico the unhappy results 
of deforestation, the movement now 
on foot in the United States for the 
preservation of our forests is a mat- 
ter of great interest. <A bill is before 
Congress for the reservation by the 
Federal Goverpment of a large forest 
area in the South Appalachian region. 
Because this bill calls for the expendi- 
ture of what appears a large sum of 
money, it is earnestly opposed by some 
of the members of Congress. And be- 
cause the public at large is nét quite 
clear of the feeling of our fathers 
that a wood is an evil thing, and must 
be fought with ax and fire in order to 
make room for a home and a farm, 
the people look upon this and others 
movements to preserve our forest 
areas with unconcern. It is high time 
that we should cease to feel that a 
tree is an enemy. It is true that in 


some sections of our country, where 





there is an abundant rainfall, forests 
will grow again after the hills have | 


a 
been once denuded. But it ig an ex. 
pensive procedure, for, during the in- 
terval, much soil washes away. This 
spoils the streams that flow through 
these regions. The rain hurries over 
the bare ground. into these 8 


treams 
and causes destructive floods, Springs 
are dried up because there are no 


leaves and grasses through which the 
water may percolate to their hidden 
fountains. But many sections of 
country, if once bared of forests, will 
not be reclothed. This may happen 
because the land is too valuable and 
remains in cultivation; or it may be 
because the rainfall is not sufficient 
to encourage the growth of young 
trees. The latter has been the cage in 
many sections of the Southwest, and 
particularly all over the Mexican pla- 
teau. We cannot afford to tamper 
with the provisions of nature. Tf a 
forest grows, where once cut away it 
will not grow again, the only gafe 
thing is not to cut it away. We trust 
the Appalachian Park Reservation 
Bill will pass. The people of the 
United States can well afford to buy 
these forest lands as a perpetual park, 
for in addition to the economic reg- 
sons we have mentioned exists the 
esthetic consideration that we shall 
soon be. in need of playgrounds for 
our nation. We understand that the 
land is value on the average at no 
more than two dollars per acre— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 





EVILS OF DAILY JOURNALISM 





In the June Atlantic is a paper on 
the newspaper industry by Brooke 
Fisher which is so practical, as well 
as suggestive, that no one in any 
sense a party in interest can pass it 
by. Mr. Fisher thinks that in most 
daily newspaper offices of the country 
the tail now wags the dog—the jour- 
nal’s very aim of existence is defeated ¢ 
because of the fact that the counting- 
room is supreme and the editorial pol- 
icy is merely a method of getting sub- 
seribers and advertisements. In old 
times the daily journal was the per- 
sonal organ of its editor; now it is 
the organ of its business manager. 
“Indeed the editor of such a paper 
ean hardly be said to exist, in the old 
sense of the word; the sheet is practi- 
eally minus a real editor, and hence of 
course has no editorial opinion. In 
the old place of editor is the business 
manager for the capital stock of the 
enterprise, and any opinions are what 


-the business demands in the view of 


the one really responsible man.” 
Organized primarily for financial 
gain as a business enterprise, the jour- 
nal’s real enthusiasm is concerned 
with “the monthly increase in circula- 
tion and yearly gain in columns of 
‘want ads.’” Of course there are what 
look like editorials, but an examina- 
tion this matter turns out to be “what 
might well be patepted under the 
name of editorialene. Editorialene 
shrewdly selects men of straw to tram- 
ple upon. It enunciates platitudes 
with a ponderous affectation of wis- 
dom. It ‘socks it to the setraps’ of a 
safe distance in the past and a safe 
geographical remoteness. * * Put 
you will seek it in vain for direct, 
courageous, helpful dealing with the 
burning questions, the political, social 


and lecal issues really engrossing the 
best minds of the community.” As 
Thackeray’s Jupiter Jeames says: 


“Enlightenment be——. I want the 
fool of a thick-headed reader to say 
‘Just my own views, else he ain't 
pleased and maybe he stops his paper.” 
Thus the daily journals follow where- 
ever they think their readers are, 20d 
when the direction is uncertain they 
keep silent. In default of discussion 
they give their readers, as the classic 
tyrants gave their subjects circus 
shows, “a sort of continuous perform- 
ance of vaudeville.” Now what is ‘he 
remedy? Where shall the people look 
for light and leading “between the 
timorous inanity of the respectable 
commercialized press and the insanity 
of the yellow journalism”? Mr. Fisher 
believes to the weekly press. Tere 
much less capital is required. Conse- 
quently the editor can still own his 
journal and speak out fearlessly the 
thing that is in his heart. 

An editor of the New York Journal 
once said to the present writer: “Af- 
ter all the problem of publishing 4 
newspaper is nothing but the problem 
of buying paper at a certain price pet 
pound, daubing it with ink and selling 
it at several times that price.” He 18 
an up-to-date editor; and our ideas 
on the subject seemed to him very ol 
fashioned and foolish, for he counted 
circulation by the hundred thousand, 
and we counted it by the influence 
which the journal exerts upon the lives 
of those among whom it circulates.— 
Country Gentleman. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


(ol. Olds: There is a quite general 
belief that the vote next autumn will 
be a light one. Present indications 
confirm this belief. 

The constitutional amendment went 
into effect July Ist. One effect of the 
amendment is that it requires a two- 
years’ citizenship in the State instead 
of one year, as under the old law. 

“North Carolina has more postof- 
fices which make less than $50 a year 
than any other State. Only four other 
States have more postoffices than 
North Carolina,” ‘says Postmaster 
Bailey,, of Raleigh. 

Rich Square Times: Conventions 
have been held in Hertford and Hali- 
fax counties this week and the vote 
Capt. Peebles received insures his 
nomination for judge at the Weldon 
convention next week. 


The Randolph Republican Conven- 
tion endorsed Judge Coble for Supe- 
rior Court Judge; Zeb Vance Walser 
for Congress; J. R. McCrary for So- 
licitor, and commended the cause of 
Senator Pritchard, and pledged hear- 
ty support for his re-election. 


The Mecklenburg Democrats have 
composed their differences. The reg- 
ular organization, which insisted on 
every man who participated in the 
primary taking an oath, dropped the 
oath feature and the dissenters agreed 
to the terms, as the oath was the bone 
of contention.—Exchange. 


News and Observer: Mr. J. L. Ram- 
sey left last night for Baltimore, 
where he may make his future home. 
He has been a resident of Raleigh 
about ten years, arf his friends here 
regret his departure from the city. 
[Mr. Ramsey was for several years 
editor of The Progressive Farmer. | 


Exchange: Stanly County has taken 
a long stride forward in adopting a 
new road law. Stanly County is rap- 
idly becoming one of the most pro- 
gressive counties in the State, and its 
earnest efforts to improve the high- 
ways is one of the best evidences of 
the progressive spirit of the county’s 
citizenship. 


News and Observer: Hertford Coun- 
ty was yesterday given $358.90 of the 
second $100,000 appropriated to bring 
up to the constitutional requirement 
of a four months school term those 
districts which are not able to con- 
tinue school for that length of time. 
This winds up the apportionment of 
the fund for the needy districts. 


Newbern Journal: The railroad 
meeting at Bayboro Friday, of which 
we gave a brief account Saturday, 
was most enthusiastic, and to that 
was largely due the triumph that was 
scored yesterday in the election in 
which the people voted to bond the 
county for $50,000. The road is to be 
built from Bayboro to either Wash- 
ington, Greenville or Newbern. 


Col. Olds: Governnor Aycock makes 
requisition on the Governor of South 
Carolina for Daniel Gould, alias Thos. 
Maddrey, colored, who twenty years 
ago was convicted of murder in An- 
son County. Pending an appeal to 
the Supreme Court he fled. Not until 
a few days ago was he discovered and 
returned. He is now in jail at George- 
town. 


Smithfield dispatch, 3d: The Dem- 
ocratie Judicial Convention of the 
Sixth District met here today and 


nominated by acclamation W. R. Al- 
len, of Wayne, for judge, and Armis- 
tead Jones, of Wake, for solicitor. 
The eounties comprising this district 
are Wake, Johnston, Harnett and 
Wayne. The convention was harmo- 
nious. 


News and Observer: The total vote 
tion will be 1,237, of which 619 will be 
to a choice. As Wak« 
County, where Judge Clark resides. 
gave him last Saturday her sold °S 
votes, so his native county of Hali- 
fax on yesterday gave him her solid 44 
votes, and carried him heyerd the 619 
necessary, and by a singular coinci- 
dence has named him for Chief Jus- 
tice, 


News and Observer: At the Shelby 
District Conference (Methodist) last 
week, in session at Stanly Creek, reso- 
lutions were adopted and signed by 
the preachers not to use tobacco in 
any form, to discourage its use, and 
it was stated as the sense of the Con- 
ference that no applicants for license 
to preach be received unless they 
“solemnly promise to quit it, and that 
forever.” 


necessary 





Washington Cor. Post: Ex-Judge 
Spencer B. Adams of Greensboro 
gets a five thousand dollar judgeship 
in the Indian Territory, which also 
meets all his expenses. When Judge 
Adams was notified of his luck this 
afternoon by Senator Pritchard he 
probably felt like he had been hit by a 
stroke of lightning. The first infor- 
mation that Senator Pritchard had 
of the appointment came in a *phone 
message from the White House. 


Says the News and Observer: “Gov- 
ernor Aycock will speak at Rock 
Ridge Academy, Wilson County, July 
25th. This is a famous place for 
great gatherings. It promises to be a 
bigger success this year than ever.” 
Dr. H. F. Freeman writes The Pro- 


body invited to come early, bring din- 
ner for themselves and friends, stay 
all day, and have a good time.” We 
suppose this is the great annual pic- 
nic of Wilson County farmers and 
Alliancemen. 


Gastonia dispatch: The young la- 
dies and young men at the Loray Mills 
here have just established a circula- 
ting library. The first installment of 
200 books is in and the library has 
been thrown open to the operatives. 
The movement is a most commenda- 
ble one and bids fair to be a success. 
The committee in charge hopes to add 
new books from time to time and, and 
if the operatives take advantage of 
the good offers of the committee the 
library will soon grow to be an impor- 
tant interest. 


Greensboro Cor. Post: Some of 
Judge Connor’s friends here are in- 
elined to resent the item of news sent 
out from Raleigh yesterday that 
Judge Brown was fifty votes ahead 
in the race for Associate Justice up 
to date. The manager of Judge Con- 
nor’s canvass here had a paper he was 
exhibiting yesterday of delegations so 
far instructed, and he had it all fig- 
ured up nicely by counties, and his 
score gave Judge Connor 380 in- 
structed votes to Judge Brown’s 180. 
This did not take into consideration 
delegations that are uninstructed. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The chairman of the County Commis- 
sioners of this county says he has 
farmed regularly for thirty years and 
that he never saw such good crops as 
there are at present. He says cotton 
is as large as it frequently is August 
1; that in the eastern part of the 
county it is nearly waist high, and 
that it and eorn are without blemish. 
Postmaster ©. T. Bailey, who 
pays all the rural delivery carriers in 
this State, was interviewed to-day 
about them and said: “There are now 
116 of them. I paid 92 on the Ist, 
and the vouchers for the others are 
ready. Over half the counties 
now represented. This Congression- 
al District has 20: more than any 
other. Wake has eight.” It is 
said by the Register of Deeds that the 
amount of mortgages and crop liens 
this year is 10 per cent less thgn last 
year. He says that the amount is 
greater after a prosperous year than 
after one in which there is a failure 
of crops, such as oceurred last year. 
This appears to be a strange state- 
ment. 





are 





Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Of the 
$100,000 which the last Legisla- 
ture appropriated for the particular 
purpose of keeping, rural public 
schools open four months in the year, 
exaetly $82,798.89 was disbursed. 
This went to 75 counties. The bal- 
aneé is covered into the Treasury.—— 
Tt is ascertained that school 
districts are using the district school 
funds in erecting school houses This 
is an absolute Violation of the orders 
and ruling of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction that the 
general school fund and not the dis- 
trict school fund must be used for 
building purposes. In some districts 
all the fund would be consumed for 
such a purpose, leaving nothing for 
the schools. Some districts which have 
thus wrongly used their funds asked 
for aid from the State in keeping their 
schools open, but of course it could 


some 





not be given. 


ing date last year. Forty years ago 





bales. A white woman named 
Catherine White, who was between 


at her home some four miles from 
Wake Forest, in this county. She had 
been killed by blows on the head. Cor- 
oner Jordan went out to-day and held 





any particular person. 





gressive Farmer as follows: “Every- | 


The cotton receipts 
here this season are only 11,739 bales, 
as against 18,370 to the correspond- 


the receipts were as great as 75,000 


50 and 60 years of age, was found dead 


an inquest, but it appears that the 
jury is unable to fix the crime upon 
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Pinney meeting at Harmony Friday 
| was the biggest thing of the kind 
| ever held in Iredell. It argues well 
for the future of ythe county and of 
the State that so many people were 
gathered together to hear the subject 
| of education discussed. The subject 
is an old one, but it was never so new 
| hor so important as now. The meet- 
| Ing was purposely held in a rural com- 
| munity, sixteen miles from a railroad, 





| for the reason that it is the rural com- | 


| munities that need to be awakened in 
| this matter. The towns are making 
| progress already. We can but be- 
| lieve that the meeting of Friday will 
|bear fruit. The time is at hand 
| when universal education is a neces- 
sity. This fact must be insisted upon 
| day after day until it is fully rea- 
| lized. 

Charlotte Observer: Remarking that 

| Charity and Children has said that the 
| people of Western North Carolina 
can preserve their forests without the 
| aid of the government, the Biblical 
Recorder pertinently observes that 
the fact stands out as big as the moun- 
tains themselves that they are not do- 
ing it. No, nor will they. Timber 
rights covering immense areas have 
been sold for a song; fine walnut and 
other trees are being felled, and sold 
to timber sharks for whatever they 
will give for them; trees are being 
stripped of their bark for sale to 
steam tanneries at about what it is 
worth to haul it, the trees being left 
to die, and in every way the timber is 
being destroyed in the most reckless 
manner. Unless the government steps 
in and buys it the finest section of 
natural forest on the Atlantic slope, 
if not east of the Rockies, will soon 
be but a memory, and the low country 
will in consequence be subjected to 
floods of such frequent occurrence as 
to cause the abandonment of our bot- 
tom lands for agricultural purposes. 








THOMAS AND CLAUDE KITCHIN RE. 
NOMINATED. 


Tarboro, N. C., July 2.—The Con- 
vention of the Second Congressional 
District was in sesion here to-day. 
There was a very small representa- 
tion. Claude Kitchin was renomina- 
ted by acclamation. A ringing plat- 
form was adopted, and the action of 
Senator Simmons in the United States 
Senate and that of Kitchin in Con- 
gress was endorsed. 

Goldsboro, N. C., July 2—The Dem- 
oeratic Convention of the Third Con- 
gressional Distriet met here t6-day 
and nominated the present incumbent, 
Chas. R. Thomas, by acclamation. 
The platform adopted pledges support 
of Democratic principles and candi- 
dates, State and National; condemns 
trusts, high tariff, imperialism and 
Roosevelt’s Federal memorial address 
at Arlington. 





NORTH CAROLINA CONGRESSMERK’S 
LAST DAY LUCK. 





As our Washington special this 
morning relates, North Carolina fared 
well in the expiring hours of the Con- 
Representative Blackburn se- 
cured the passage of his bill for the 
establishnrent of a Circuit Court at 
Wilkesboro, by which 
in the northwestern part of the State 
will in the future (if the Senate 
adopts the measure at the short ses- 


gress. 


mountaineers 


sion of Congress) be saved a trip of 
fifty or one hundred miles to States- 
ville or courts. Mr. 
Blackburn’s friendship with Speaker 
well known, 


Greensboro 


Henderson has become 
and this is doubtless responsible for 
the advancement of the bill over hun- 
dreds of others, many of them deemed 
more important. 

Mr. W. W. Kitchin also seored a 
triumph in skilfully steering through 
the House the two bills that have sév- 
eral times *passed the Senate, appro- 
priating $5,000 each for monuments 
to the North Carolina Revolutionary 
generals, Davidson and Nash. It is 
stated by our Washington correspon- 
dent that the understanding is that 
these memorials will grace the beau- 
tiful park at Guilford Battleground, 
already dotted with shafts in honor of 
Revolutionary patriots and dedicated 
to patriotism through the most praise- 
worthy efforts of Judge Schenck and 
Colonel Morehead. We believe that 


the Davidson monument for the Da- 
vidson College campus, as this college 
was named for the general and is near 


killed. 

Senator Pritchard also played in 
great luck in securing the passage of 
one of his pet projects, the bill to give 
a pensionable status to veterans of the 
Civil War who deserted from the Con- 
federate to the Union armies. 

The last day of Congress is a sort 
of legislative lottery, and North Car- 
olina drew more prizes than she was 
looking for.—Charlotte Observer. 





Statesville Landmark: The educa- |’ 


come effort has been made to securef 


the spot, Cowan’s ford, where he was | 





A 
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General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL: 
The News Boiled Down and Presented_in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 








The Constitution framed by the 
Constitutional Convention in Conneec- 
ticut was submitted to the voters June 
16th, and rejected by a large majority. 

The Senate passed a bill to pay 
Rear Admiral Schley, on the retired 
list, the pay and allowance of a rear 
admiral on the active list. 


Rev. George Hughes Hepworth, for 
| 30 years pastor of leading Unitarian 
| and Trinitarian Congregational 
| churches in Boston and New York, and 
for 17 years a writer on the editorial 
staff of the New York Herald, died re- 
cently. 





President Roosevelt has determined 
upon the appointment of Major Micah 
Jenkins, his army «omrade and friend 
(about whose sword such a racket was 
recently made) as collector of internal 
revenue, district of South Carolina, 
vice George R. Keuster, who failed of 
confirmation. 


Youth’s Companion: The question 
of Sunday-opening, which was the oc- 
casion of protracted discussion in con- 
nection with the exposition at Buffalo, 
is settled in advance as regards the ex- 
position at St. Louis commemorative 
of the Louisiana purchase. When Con- 
gress last year appropriated $5,000,000 
in aid of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, it made it a condition prece- 
dent to the payment of the money 
that the directors should contract to 
close the gates to visitors on Sunday 
during the entire period of the fair. 





NEARLY A BILLION DOLLAR "SESSION. 

Washington, July 1.—Chairman 
Cannon, of the House Appropriations 
Committee, today presented a state- 
ment of the appropriations made at 
the present session of Congress, show- 
ing a total of $750,063,837, not includ- 
ing the large amounts that will be re 
quired for the Isthmian canal and 
building and river and harbor’ con- 
tracts. 





CORONATION MAY BE 800N. 

London, July 3.—It is reported that 
by. the King’s desire his coronation 
will take place at the earliest date pos- 
sible. The ceremony will be much 
quieter than was originally intended 
and its religious character will be 
strongly emphasized. 

The representatives of the foreign 
governments who attend will be to a 
great extent restricted to royal person- 
ages intimately connected with the 
royal family. 





THE FRIARS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





William H. Taft, civil governor of 
the Philippines, on his way back to 
the islands last month, visited Rome 
for the purpose of reaching a friendly 
understanding with the authorities of 
the Vatican regarding the disposition 
of the lands of the religious orders 
and other church property in the Phil- 
ippines. He had an audience with the 
Pope, and a subcommission of five car- 
dinals was designated to consider the 
propositions which he was commis- 
sioned to make. Under Spanish rule, 
the religious orders were closely as- 
sociated with the civil government and 
came to be regarded as sharers in its 
oppressions. They were also large 
The United States now 
seeks to establish relations which are 
more in accordance with American in- 
stitutions, and incidentally to buy the 
chureh lands.—Youth’s Companion. 


landowners. 





PEACE AND AMNESTY IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


Washington, D. C., July 3.—The 
President has formally declared the 
restoration of peace in the Philippine 
archipelago. He has. placed the is- 
lands under complete civil control, 
and has extended general amnesty to 
the Filipinos who have been in 
bellion. 


re- 
These three things, marking 
one of the most important chapters in 
Philippine history, were accomplished 
through the issue of three separate 
orders and proclamations, one by thé 
President over his own signature, ex- 
tending amnesty; one through Secre- 
tary Root, by the President’s order, 
relieving General Chaffee from his 
duties as military governor, and a 
third which takes the shape of a gen- 
eral order adressed to the entire army 
of the United States, in which Secre- 
tary Root takes occasion to express 
the President’s high appreciation of 


the work it has acomplished, both in- 


GEORGIA’S GREAT MEN. 





Why Was Not the Name of Henry Grady 
Considered ? ~ 


Atlanta, July 5—The commission 


| created by the last Legislature td se- 


lect two prominent Georgians whose 
statues shall occupy niches inStatuary 
Hall at Washington met here fhis 
week. The prevailing sentiment was 
that only one name should be selected 
as long as John B. Gordon lived, and 
accordingly the commission adjourned 
after deciding upon Dr. Crawford W. 
Long, the discoverer of anaesthesia, 
as the first Georgian to be thus hon- 
ored. Among the other names consid- 
ered were those of Alexander H. Ste- 
phens and Robert Toombs. 





FROM WASHINGTON TO OYSTER BAY. 





Seat of Government to be Moved for the 
Summer. 

Washington, July 5.—The seat of 
government will be transferred to- 
morrow from Washington to Oyster 
Bay, L. I. Bright and early Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will be established for 
the summer at his old home, with all 


'the machinery necessary for carry- 


ing on the business of the executive 
branch of the government. ' 
About half the regular White House 
foree, including Secretaries Cortel- 
you and Loeb, stenographers, teleg- 
raphers, and messengers, will be 
transferred to Oyster Bay. The Pres- 
ident will have offices in the village, 
which is three and a half miles from 
his residence, and will keep regular 
business hours there in order to pre- 
serve as much as possible the quiet 
of his home. 





CONDITION OF COTTON CROP. 





Improvement in June in North Carolina; 
Decline Elsewhere 


The monthly report of the statisti- 
cian of the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows the average condition of 
cotton on June 25th to have been 84.7 
as compared with 95.1 on May 26th 
1902; 81.1 on June 25th, 1901; 75.8 on 
July 1st, 1900, and a ten year average 
of 85.6. With the exception of 
North Carolina, where there seemg to 
have ben a slight improvement, and 
Virginia, where there is no apprecia- 
ble change in condition, every cotton 
producing State shows a decline dur- 
ing the month, the decline being 
greatest in Texas, where it amounts 
to 22 points, and in Louisiana, In- 
dian Territory, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, where it is 11, 10, 9 and 8 
points respectively. 





WHAT CONG ESS LID 





Many Progressive Farmer readers 
who were unable to keep up with the 
work of Congress during the session 
just ended, will read with interest this 
admirable summary of its labors as 
given by an Associated Press corre- 
spondent last week: 

The session has been marked by ex- 
ceptional business activity, with many 
questions of far-reaching general in- 
terest. 
ban reciprocity bill, most of the larger 
subjects of general legislation have 
been enacted as laws. 


bill, which consummates the efforts of 
a half century to link together the 
waters of the Atlantic and _ Pacific 
Aside from its national and interna- 
tional importanee, this bill probably 
involved a larger sum of money than 
that covering any other single thing. 

The Philippine government 
bill is another measure of far-reaching 
importance, extending to our remote 
possessions a system of international 
civil government, together with coin- 
age, currency, banking, corporation, 
timber and homestead laws. 


civil 


Among the other important general 
laws enacted are those repealing the 
war revenue taxes; and 
making more effective the Chinese.ex- 
clusion laws; establishing a tariff for 
goods to and from the Philippines; ex- 
tending the charter of national banks 
for 20 years; establishing a permanent 
Census Office; restricting the sale of 


extending 


oleomargarine by placing a high tax 
on imitation butter; providing a con- 
sular and diplomatic service for Cuba; 
and establishing an extensive system 
by which the government will aid in 
the irrigation of the arid lands of the 
West. 

The repeal of the war revenue taxes 
reduced taxation $73,250,000, and this 
is said to bé the largest single redue- 
tion of taxation ever made in this 
By this step the last of the 
taxes imposed at the beginning of our 
war with Spain was wiped out. 

The Philippine tariff act imposed 75 


country. 








Cuba and in the Philippines. 


per cent of the Dingley tariff rates 


With the exception of the Cu- 


Among these is the isthmian canal. 
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on articles coming from the Philip- 
pines to the United States, and’ also 
imposes on articles entering the Phi 
ippines from the United States the 
rates of duties established by the 
Philippine commission. 
The oleomargarine act results from 
several years of agitation. It places 
a tax of 10 cents a pound on sub- 
stances colored to imitate butter. 
The irrigation act is of special im- 
portance to the development of the 
West. It creates an irrigation fund 
in the Treasury Department in which 
is to be paid the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands in the arid States. 
This fund in turn is to be used in 
storing water and establishing irri- 
gation systems, the irrigated sections 
to be open to homesteaders who are 
to be.charged.a proportionate share 
of the cost of improvement. 
\The Chinese exclusion law excludes 
“until otherwise provided by law,” and 
also applies the exclusion ‘to the is- 
land territory under the jurisdiction 
of the United States.’ 
Bills restricting anarchy and throw- 
ing safeguards about the President 
have passed both branches of Con- 
gres, but it was impossible to reach 
an agreement in conference, sq the 
subject goes over until next Decem- 
ber. x hk 
A bill giving to New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Oklahoma statehood—known 
as the omnibus statehood bill—passe@ 
the House, and the Senate has deter- 
mined to take up the matter early in 
the next session. a 
The ship subsidy bill received 
early attention in the Senate, but the 
end of the session comes without the 
measure being reported to the House. 
As it pased the Senate the bill grants 
graded subsidies to steam and sailing 
vessels of American build. In the 
House it has been deemed ‘desirable 
to let the subject~go over until the 
short session, when it is expected a 
bill on the subject will be reported 
and urged to passage. 

The bill creating the Appalachian 
forest reserve including a vast tract 
in the Appalachian mountain section 





attention in both Houses, but has 
gone over for final adjustment of dif- 
ferenees until next December.’ — 
Another bill passed by the Senate 
and likely to become a law, changes 
the Marine Hospital Service to a na- 
tional health bureau, and gives the 
bureau larger power and facilities for 
co-operating with the State health au- 
thorities in quarantine and health af- 
fairs. 
. The bill to establish a cable between 
the United States, Hawaii. and the 
Philippines was retired by defeat, in 
the House of Representatives. 
Several other measures have ad- 
vanced to a certain stage and have 
there halted without much prospect 
for further advancement. These in- 
clude the resolution looking to the 
election of United States Senators 
by popular vote of the people. It. pass- 
ed the House by unanimous vote, but 
in the Senate has received little at- 
tention. 





LOUISIANA POLITICS. 





The Time at Hand for a White Republica: 
Party. 


New Orleans, July 1.—The present 
session of the Louisiana Legislature 
which is unanimously Democratic, will 
come to a close next Tuesday, and it 
is universally conceded that ‘the ses- 
sion has, badly split the Democracy 
and will tend to build up a local Re- 
publican party. The New Orleans Pie- 
ayune, which has always been Demo- 
cratie this morning pays the following 
compliment to the Legislature, and its 
views have the support of a large ma- 
jority of the people of New Orleans: 

“The session of the General Assem- 
bly of Louisiana is fast drawing to @ 
close, and there will be a widespread 
thanksgiving when the final conclusion 
shall come, although it is much to be 
doubted whether matters’ could ° be 
worse than they will be ‘found to be. 
The present session of the Legislature 
promises to have a sinister effect upom 
the Democratie party, not only in the 
city but in the State. ‘Now that the 
negroes are out of pdlitics if President 
Roosevelt should continue the poliey 
he, has commenced ‘with there will’ be 
grave danger of a serious Republican 
opposition. Here at least will ‘by 
some foundation for the respectable 
white Republican party that has been. 
much talked of, but.never made possi-- 
ble because the old radical managers: 
always held possession of the Federa¥ 
offices. van 

“All this is going to be felt:in loe 
and State politics, to how great,.anm 
extent only the next: general election 
will reveal; but there are'going to be 
changes, afid the rise of a decent white 
Republican party will mean much to 
the Democratic party.” 
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The Home Circle. 





GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE.* 





Go where glory waits thee, 
But while fame elates thee, 

Oh! still remember me. 
When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 

Oh! then remember me. 
Other arms may press thee, 
Dearer friends caress thee, 
All the joys that bless thee, 

Sweeter far may be; 

But when friends are nearest, 
And when joys are dearest, 
Oh! then remember me. 


When at eve thou rovest 
By the star thou lovest, 

Oh! then remember me. 
Think when home returning 
Bright we’ve seen it burning, 

Oh! thus remember me. 
Oft as summer closes, 

When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses, 

Once so loved by thee; 
Think of her who wove them,’ 
Her who made thee love them, 

Oh! then remember me. 


When around thee dying, 
Autumn leaves are lying, 

Oh! then remember me. 
‘And, at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing, 

Oh! still remember me. 
Then should music stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 

To thy heart appealing, 
Draw one tear from thee, 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee,— 

Oh! then remember me. 


MIRIAM’S SONG. * 


(Exodus 15-40 ) 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea! 
Jehovah has triumphed—his 
are free. 
Sing—for the pride of the Tyrant is 
broken, 
His chariots, his horsemen, all 
splendid and brave— 
How vain was their boast, for the Lord 
hath but spoken , 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk 
in the wave. 


people 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea; 


Jehovah has triumphed—his people 
are free. 

Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the 
Lord. 


His word was an arrow, his breath was 
our sword,— 
Who shall .return to tell Egypt the 
story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour 
of her pride? 
For the Lord hath looked out from the 
pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands 
dashed in the tide. 


are 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea, 

Jehovah has _ triumphed—his 
are free. 


people 


—Thomas Moore. 





Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with 
God; 

But only he who sees, takes off his 
shoes. 





—Thomas Moore. 


—Mrs. Browning. 








Education Pay? 


Does a College 


There are two standpoints from 
which this question may be regarded; 
viz., that of the individual, and that 
of the aggregation of individuals— 
the community, the State. In this 
paper I shall confine my attention to 
an examination of the question from 
the standpoint of the individual. Let 
us, then look about us and see if the 
positions of honor and trust are held 
Ly college graduates, and then ascer- 
tain to what extent in our history this 
has been true. 

“Appleton’s: Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
ean Biography” contains, in round 
numbers, 15.000 names. Of that mim 
ber a few over 5,000 are the names of 
college graduates; that is, one man 
in every thirty (approximately) sent 
out by the colleges and _ universities 
has reached some distinction. This 
proportion seems pitifully small; and 
our case seems already lost. But only 
one in every fifteen hundred of the 
non-graduates has attained distinc- 
tion; while one in every thirty of the 
college graduates has been equally for- 
tunate. That is to say, the boy who 
takes time to prepare himself for his 
work by submitting himself to the dis- 
cipline furnished by the college or 
university increases his chances of 
success fiftyfold. 

From the “Official 
Directory,” supplemented by some cor- 
respondence, it has been ascertained 
that of the three hundred and fifty- 
seven members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, nearly 36 per cent were 
college graduates. There are exactly 
the same number of graduates in the 
Senate of the Fifty-fifth Congress as 
there were in the Fifty-fourth; and 
the same thing is true of the House 
of Representatives. Let us be sure 
that we understand the significance 
of these figures. Since the college 
graduates in our male population of 
graduate age constitute about one per 
cent of that class, that is, since only 
one man in a hundred is a graduate, 
we ought not to find more than one 
Senator and not more than four Rep- 
resentatives in either the Fifty-fourth 
or the Fifty-fifth Congress who are 
college graduates. An examination 

into the percentage of college grad- 
uates among all the speakers of the 
House discloses one very important 
fact. Of the thirty-two speakers of 
the House, fifteen, or 46.8 per cent, 
have been collége graduates. 
In the spring of 1776 the 
famous Congress in our history met 
at Philadelphia—the Congress that 
passed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. John Hancock, the President of 
the Congress, was a graduate of Har- 
vard. A committee of five ap- 
pointed to draft the Declaration of 
The members of the 


Congressional 


‘ 


most 


was 


Independence. 
committee were Thomas Jefferson, a 
graduate of William and Mary; John 
Adams, a graduate of Harvard; Rob- 


ert R. Livingston, a graduate of 





* Nos. 58and!9 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged especially for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mrs Browning, Lord Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Lei Hunt, Holmes, Oar 
Khayyam, Kipling, mpman, Lanier, Long- 
feliow, Lowell, Markh«m, Macaulay, Milton, 


King’s College (now Columbia Col- 
lege); Benjamin Franklin and Roger 
Sherman, both non-graduates. Three 
of these men—60 per cent of the com- 
mittee—were college graduates. This 
committee chose two of its own mem- 
bers to prepare the document to be 
submitted to Congress. And whom 
did they choose? Jefferson and 
Adams—both graduates. Fifty-six 
men signed that famous instrument. 
Of these, twenty, or 35-7 per cent, 
were college graduates. 

Among thé men who detected the 
weakness of the articles of confedera- 
tign, and the necessity of a_ radical 
change in the form of government, the 
most active and influential were James 
Madison, a graduate of Princeton; 
Alexander Hamilton, a graduate of 
Jolumbia, and James Monroe, a stu- 
cent of William and Mary. In 1786 
Mr. Madison put through the Virginia 
Assembly a resolution which resulted 
in the Constitutional Convention. This 
resolution called for a meeting at An- 
napolis in September, 1786, of com- 
missioners from all the States, to ob- 
a uniform commercial system. 
This convention was a notable gather- 
ing. It consisted of fifty-four men, 
representing twelve States. Of these, 
twenty-three, or 42.5 per cent, were 
college graduates; and exactly one- 
half of the entire number was made up 
of college-bred men. 

I shall now trace further the 
fluence of the college graduate upon 
our national life by showing the pro 
pertion of colleges graduates among 
our Presidents, Vice-Presidents, cab- 
inet officers, and Justices of the Su- 
preme Court from the beginning of 
our history. 


tain 


in- 


There have been twenty Presidents 
who were chosen by the people, and 
four reached the Presidency 
through death of the President. Of 
the twenty elected, eleven, or exactly 
55 per cent, were college graduates. 
Of the twenty-four men who have sat 


who 


in the President’s chair, thirteen, more 
than 54 per cent, were college grad- 
There have been twenty-four 
Vice-Presidents. Of these, thirteen, 
or 54.16 per cent, were college grad- 


uates. 


uates. 

There have been thirty-five Secreta- 
ries of State since the beginning of 
Twenty-two, or 
62.85 per cent, were college graduates; 
and they form a distinguished body of 
men. Call over the names of those 
men who in this office have performed 
the most distinguished service: Jeffer- 


our national history. 


son, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Buchanan, Seward, 
Fish, Blaine, Olney. This is not my 
list, but that of a man whose business 
is history, a distinguished university 
In this list of ‘ 
names there are but two non-grad- 
Of the for- 
ty men who have held the office of See- 
retary of the Treasury, twenty, or 50 
per cent, were college graduates. I 
asked an able student of finance to 
name the great financiers among the 
Secretaries of the Treasury. He placed 
Hamilton and Gallatin at the head of 


professor. twelve 


uates—Monroe and Clay. 





the list; and in the second class he in- 


cluded Chase, Dallas, and Fesseden. 
All of these were college-bred men; 
and four of the five were graduates. 

Twenty-five, or 50 per cent, of the 
men who have held the office of Sec- 
retary of War, and eighteen, or 50 
per cent, of the Secretaries of the 
Navy were college graduates. 

The office of Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was not established until 1849; 
hence the number of men who have 
held it is comparatively small. There 
have been in all twenty-one, of which 
number eleven, or 52.3 per cent, were 
college graduates. 

The Postmaster-General was not 
made a cabinet officer until 1839, but 
in the following estimate all the men 
who have ever held the office are in- 
cluded. There have been thirty-eight 
of these, of which number twenty, or 
52.6 per cent, were college graduates. 
It is singular, unless a college train- 
ing fits a man for business, that so 
many college graduates been 
fealled to fill this position, which re- 
quires high business ability. 

Of the forty-five Attorneys-General, 
thirty, or 66.66 per cent, were college 
graduates, and 80 per cent college- 
Probably no one will deny 
that of all the cabinet positions those 
of Secretary of State and Attorney- 
General are the mst difficult to fill. It 
is, therefore, a very strong evidence 
of the suneriority of the graduates 
over the non-graduates to find that the 
former so far outnumbered the latter 
in these important positions. 

The superiority of the college grad- 
uate comes out most clearly in the ap- 
pointments of justices of the Supreme 
Court. There have been fifty-eight of 
these; and of that number, forty, or 
nearly 69 per cent of the whole num- 
ber, were graduates. There have been 
seven Chief Justices, of whom six, or 
85.7 per cent, were graduates. Of the 
eighteen Associate Justices who were 
not graduates fourteen were appoint- 


have 


bred men. 


of the Supreme Court, a lawyer of 
much ability, to name the most dis- 
tinguished men among the Associate 
Justices. He gave me six names; and 
among them was not the name of a 
single non-graduate. A logical de- 
duction from the facts I have stated 
is, that the influence of the graduate 
on our national affairs is on the in- 
crease. From 1789 to 1841, a period 
of fifty-two years, the college grad- 
uates among the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court were just 50 per cent of 
the whole; from 1841 to 1898, a period 
of fifty-seven years, the graduates 
form nearly 87 per cent of the whole 
number.—John Carelton Jones, in the 
Forum Magazine. 





VACATION ON THE FARM 





With the first hot blasts from sum- 
mer’s furnace, thoughts turn to the 
old hill farm. The house itself, low- 
eaved, weather-beaten, with history 
written in every time-gray — shingle, 
spreads and clings to the hill-top. Un- 
der its low roof you will watch the 
dawn redden the window-panes, and 
drowsily listen to the whistle of the 
quail and the impatient lowing of the 
cattle, or sometimes to the steady pat- 
ter of rain and the drip, drip of the 
eaves-trough. There is Brindle to be 
given an’ apple, the old sow to be 
seratched with a stick into grunting 
contentment, and the whinny of old 
Dobbin warns that he must not be 
forgotten. There are delightful drives, 
rare woodland retreats,woodgirt ponds 
to fish, old back pastures blue with 
berries, rare bits of scenery to be ad- 
mired anew each day in the belief that 
you are the first to discover them, 
rides up from the meadows on_ big 
loads of hay, your nostrils filled with 
the sweet odor the old farm knows. 
There are long, lazy hours in the or- 
chard, and in the gloaming the drive 
to the village in quest of the mail, 
where you realize anew the spice of 
honest gossip, if only about the weath- 
er and the crops. The lover of golf 
will: find natural hazards and bunkers 
enough to make his favorite game of 
interest, even though greens be lack- 
ing.—Country Life in Ameriea. 





TIE PROPER TERM. 





Martha, the colored washerwoman, 


was complaining of her  husband’s 


health to one of her patrons. The 
Bs ; i 
Christian Register reports the dia- 


logue: 

“He’s ve’y po’ly, ma’am, ve’y po’ly. 
He’s got dat exclamatory 
tism.” 


rheuma- 


“You mean inflammatory, Martha. 
Exclamatory is from exclaim, which 
means to ery out.” 

“Yes, miss,” answered Martha, with 
conviction, “dat’s what it is. He hol- 
lers all de time.” 





ed prior to 1836. I asked an ex-judge: 





— apeieenneieamnen 


So 











ONE TOUCH OF MOTHERHOOD. 

A lady in waiting to Queen Alex- 
andra told a friend a touching little 
incident which took place soon after 
the death of her son, the Duke of 
Clarence. The piincess, with her us- 
ual gentle reticence, tried to hide the 
grief for her firstborn. It was shown 
only in her failing health and in in- 
creased tender consideration for all 
around her. One day, while walking 
with one of her ladies in the quiet 
lanes near Sandringham, she met an 
old woman weeping bitterly and tot- 
tering under a load of packages. On 
inquiry, it appeared that she was a 
carrier, and made her living by shop- 
ping and doing errands in the market 
‘own for the country people. 

“But the weight is too heavy at 
vour age,” said the princess. 

“Yes. You’re right, ma’am. IT’'ll 
have to give it up, and if I give it up, 
V’ll starve. Jack carried them for me 

“And where is he now?” 

“Jack! He’s dead! O, he’s dead!” 
the old woman cried wildly. 

The princess, without a word, hur- 
ried on, drawing her veil over her face 
to hide her tears. 

A few days later a neat little cart 
with a stout donkey were brought to 
the old earrier’s door. She now tray- 
els with them to and fro, making a 
comfortable living, and has never been 
told the rank of the friend who has 
tried to make her life easier for the 
sake of her dead boy.Chicago Post. 





SELF-CULTURE AND SUCCESS. 





A man does not need a college edu- 
cation in order to succeed in any or- 
dinary business. You may reach a 
commanding position in the commer- 
cial or political world without attain- 
ing a high degree/of scholarship. You 
may be successful, in the purely mate- 
rial meaning of the word, without a 
touch of higher culture, without any 
appreciation of the nobler things of 
life. You may be a millionaire, with 
great influence in your community, 
and yet be almost wholly ignorant of 
books, art, music, or travel. 

But this is a very narrow view of 
suecess. Is the meaning of life not 
broadened and beautified by an expan- 
sive mind, a wider horizon, and the 
satisfaction of finer culture? 

The glory of a sunset, the beauty of 
a landscape, or the delicate loveliness 
of a rose or a lily is not necessary to 
our mere animal existence, but it adds 
much to the sum of the highest things 
of life. 

Pictures and draperies are not nec- 
essary to a wall, oriental rugs to a 
floor, or delicate pieces of statuary 
and bric-a-brac to the furniture of a 
room; libraries lined with noble books 
are not absolutely essential to bare 
existence; a knowledge of the mys- 
teries and beauties of science, the fas- 
eination of literature, the delights of 
musie and art,—none of these things 
is necessary to the support of life; 
but how barren life would be without 
them! If we were suddenly deprived 
of these things, what could we substi- 
tute for them to differentiate our 
lives from those of animals ?—Suecess 
for July. 





HEARTHSIDE TYRANTS. 





Every family has its selfish mem- 
bers, and it is a wrong thing to en- 
courage them in their caprices. There 
comes a time in the lif@ of almost 
every woman when she has to choose 
between a species of slavery and free- 
dom, and when, if she ever expects to 
enjoy any future liberty, she must 
hoist the red flag of revolt and make 
a fight for her rights. It counts for 
nothing that the oppressor is general- 
ly of her own household and is bliss- 
fully uneonscious of being a tyrant. 
One may be bound just as securely 
and as fatally with silken cords as 
with iron fetters, and the fact that 
our jailer happens to love us does not 
offer adequate compensation for being 
No amount of gilding ever 
made a cage attractive to the poor 
wretch within. All of us have suff- 
cient spirit to repel the attacks of the 
enemy from without. We are armed 
and prepared for them, and their first 


in prison. 


act of aggression arouses our fighting 
blood, but there is nothing else on 
earth that takes so much cool nerve 
and determination and courage as to 
make a stand against those we love 
and whom we dread to wound. The 
thought that he will hurt them, or 


anger them, makes cowarls of us, 


and we keep giving in, and giving in, 
to their demands and whims and ca- 
prices until some fine day we find out 
that we have not a vestige of personal 
liberty left, and are nothing more than 
bond slaves to the tyrant 
hearth.—The Presbyterian. 


on our 








Our Social Chat. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





Our lives are in the eyes of those 
who observe us fantastic, matter of 
fact, commonplace or pathetic acts 
on the stage of life. Some there are 
who are continually in front of the 
footlights and enjoy the publicity of 
their special parts in the play. To be 
known by all watchers is their desire, 
while others are less bold and dread 
the eyes of the simply curious. 

There is, or ought to be, a curtain 
to sereen the family circle from too 
much publicity. There are some se- 
erets in every family that the public 
has no right to know, and he who has 
the effrontery to ask concerning them 
is no friend. Trivial things they may 
be, but they are sacred possessions to 
the family and he who ventures to pry 
into things sacred to others has not 
the proper reverence for the finer 
human sensibilities. We are actors, 
it is true, but sometimes rude hands 
would rend the curtains and expose to 
full view all the paraphernalia of the 
dressing rooms at the rear of the 
stage. 

Our homes in the towns and cities 
have been deprived of privacy by the 
usages of society. Miss So-and-so 
calls and before she takes her gracious 
leave of us, she-has managed to see all 
over the house and very often even 
the kitchen and store room. Now this 
kind of curiosity may be appreciated 
by some housekeepers, but it is often 
times not only not appreciated but 
detested. ' 

Let a family move into a new town 
or even into a different neighborhood 
in the same town, and if there are 
children in the family, other children 
are sent to see them (before the moth- 
er dares call herself) to inspect the 
belongings of the family. Such ques- 
tions as these are quite familiar to 
some who read this article: “How is 
the house furnished? Have they so 
and so? Do they do their own work? 
What was the mother doing?” If these 
questions are answered satisfactorily, 
the neighbor mother calls; if not, no- 
body meets her, but none fail to see 
her pass with that conscious elevation 
of self with which most of us are fa- 
miliar. 

Now this is all wrong. A social sys- 
tem which tolerates and even encour- 
ages the child to go where the parent 
dare not, is essentially at fault some- 
where. My child is mine and I am its 
mother: we are equally bad or we 
should be equally good; my opinion of 
people and life are formed—I follow 
no teacher; in these matters my judg- 
ment is rarely biased by trivial hap- 
penings. Not so with the child. He 
is learning, and let me tell you that 
bad is not easily forgotten. Do you 
think it wise to subject your child to 
probable evil influences by thrusting 
him into homes of which you know 
nothing and encouraging him to play 
spy for you? Do you not think that 
it would be wiser to go yourself, if 
go somebody must in order to gratify 
that morbid curiosity of yours? Dia- 
monds are found in the rough and 
must be cut and polished before their 
beauty is perfected. Your boy is a 
diamond, you know; so be careful: as 
to the many little facets and how they 
are polished lest the gem be spoiled 
in your own hands. This inordinate 
desire to rend the curtain of privacy 
from the home of our neighbor is the 
foster parent of many other evils. 

Sincere, Happiness and Mrs. D., 
contribute much to the pleasure of the 
Circle this week, with their interest- 
ing letters. This is Mrs. D.’s first 
eall, but we hope that she will come 
again ere long and bring with her that 
lovely daughter, Patience, whom we 
all like. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


XIII. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—I will tell you 
of some recollection of before, during, 
and after the Civil War. I was born 
and raised in a small village of West- 
ern North Carolina. My grandfather 
was from New Hampshire; did not 
believe in owning slaves, therefore 
there were no servants in our family 
except hired ones. In my mother’s 
lifetime we had a negro woman to cook 
and two negro boys to wait on the 
house and attend to us children. All 
I can remember of the slave owner 
and their slaves is that they were good 
masters and mistresses and obedient 
servants: We lived door neighbor to 
a wealthy slave owner. I cannot re- 
member of a single instance of harsh 
treatment or disobedience of servants. 

What I can remember of those days 


before the war makes me believe that 
there was not such a rush and Push to 
make money as at the present time, J 
} was but a child of ten years when war 
was declared. It was a happy life ; 
Dixie, but all was turned to sad 
and lenghtened into years of Dov 
hard labor and distress. 
ber the soldiers drilling, getting ready 
for war. How we children cheered 
when the band played! But it wen 
a-sad time when the soldiers marched 
to the station and we would sce some 
of them for the last time on earth, 
There was a military schoo] in our 
town at that time, and all the cadets 
who were old enough volunteered for 
the war; so the school closed and Capt. 
A. and his cadets were off for the war, 
They were not gone tong until one of 
their number was sent back home to 
be laid away in the old cemetery: he 
was a noble fellow and we all 


fe in 
days 


erty, 
I well remem. 


loved 
him. I remember how sad every face 
looked and I, child-like, hid in the gap. 


den to keep from going to the funeral, 
and when the bell tolled I eried «< if 
he Had been my own brother. 

We had to card, spin, and weave al] 
our clothing. We had pretty dresses 
of blue and white checked cloaks of 
gray mixed wool cloth, such as our so]- 
dier boys had for uniforms. The 
Southern women not only made 
clothes for their families at home but 








VI Ng 


to the folks in the army. I was a child 
but I had to ecard and spin my task of 
four cuts every day. Of course, | 
went to school if theré was any, but 
things were so unsettled that there 
was not much going to school. 

We did not have many delicacies in 
those days. Sugar and coffee were 
things laid away for grand oceasions. 
But we had plenty of good healthy 
food and we worked hard and it tasted 
good. I remember very distinctly 
parching wheat and dried sweet pota- 
toes for coffee. 


What a frightful time it was with 
us children when the war ended and 
the Yankees passed through our town, 
arresting all the men they could find 
at home, and frightening the women 
and children out of their wits! The 
first we knew of their raiding our town 
was as my sister and I were passing 
out of the front gate to go to prayer 
meeting. Our father came hurriedly 
from up town and said to us, “Girls, 
don’t go to prayermeeting,but come to 
the house quickly, for the Yankees 
are reported to be in town.” It took 
no second bidding, but we ran into 
the house locking the door. Father 
soon left; he said if he stayed at home 
they would arrest and make him march 
as a prisoner. He went up town to see 
what was to be done, and we did not 
see him for some days. But the 
Yankees never got him, for he found 
a man who needed him to help get out 
of town and he took care of him and 
got out safe to a friend in the coun- 
try. So we were left alone with cur 
stepmother. It was not long until we 
heard the noise of the soldiers and 
wagons passing through. Sister and 
I were in the hall peeping out at the 
side lights of the front door when we 
saw two soldiers come into the yard 
and ‘approach the house. They were 
officers, as we saw their uniforms by 
the moonlight, and their swords clank- 
ed as they ran up the steps. But we 
were gone from the door in a hurry. 
We told our stepmother that two s l- 
diers were at the front door; then out 
into the garden we ran; from there we 
ran into a barn. It was not long uniil 
we heard some one coming to the barn, 
cursing about all the horses being hid 
out. We were frightened out of our 
senses, and ran out of the barn int 
a negro house of our nearest neig!- 
bor’s, but the Yankees were there, to 
The old negro mammy, who had known 
and loved us all our lives, took us and 
slipped out at the back door and help- 
ed us to get home again saying, “Bl: s* 
your heart, honey, run home quick: 
de Yankees are every where.” She put 
us up on the high backyard palings 
and we fell into our own yard. 

When we got into the ‘house we 
could not speak. All that night the 
Yankees were searching for I don't 
know what, for they ransacked trunks, 
drawers, closets, and: every room in 
every house in town, took what they 
wanted and left everything turned up- 
There was no sleep that 
night; we could see the glitter of their 
guns in the moonlight and hear the 
soldiers talking. They broke open the 
store where the soldiers’ supplies were 
kept and told the negroes to go in and 
help themselves. 


side down. 


About nine o’clock next morning 
some one cried out, “The town is 0” 
fire!” and sure enough the smoke was 
boiling up as if the middle part of 


town was on fire. The Yankees had 








fired the printing office. All the wo 
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The Progressive Farmer, July 8, 1902. 
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ad children ran up town to help 
- he houses near the office. How 
@ “as water and wet blankets for 
4 si to lay on the roofs of the near 
oa to keep off the fire! I do be- 
he Yankees delighted to see the 
Taines burn, but only one house 
vag ijt was so near the printing 
oa eould not be saved. The 
« ‘tel not died away from the 
ing office when some one said, 
rok! the depot is on fire;” and it 
Well. we let it burn; it was not 
year el sigh to endanger the town. 
fow mad we children were to think 
ae Yankees would treat us so! 

Not long after this raid the Blue- 





























poke 









me to our town again. We 
gre getting over the scare of that 
jeadful night, so we could visit 


ground without fear. I remember I 
had been in the west end of town to 
yisit m2) srandmother, and was going 
atc in the evening, passing the 


home 12 
allege where I had so many happy 









days; I was wondering when would 
gghool ver begin again. I was waken- 
aj out of my thoughts by some one 
wying to me: “Little girl, don’t go 
down Front Street, for the Yankees 
wre thick. They have come to arrest 
Governor Vance.” 

Itook my friend’s advice and passed 
per to a back street by the cemetery 


gpd over fences the nearest way home. 
Qh! how mad we children were to 
fhink that the mean old Yankees had 
me to take our good Governor, for 
yw all liked him so much. Far into 
the night when older eyes were closed 
ye whispered together. 

And that night we did not pray for 
qr enemies either. 

HAPPINESS. 

Burke Oax N. G. 





ANSWERING ALPHOMEGA’S QUESTIONS. 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—I will try to 
mswer Alphomega’s questions. First, 
ny favorite moral characteristic is 
tmperance, because it brings peace. 
The one I most dislike is profanity, 
because it brings grief. My favorite 
wtravagance is writing material and 
postage stamps, because it indulges 
ny self-laudable pride to write out 
ny thoughts. I care very little for 
biography, because I have read only a 
ery few. 

Gen. Robert Lee is my favorite hero 
in American history, because he was 
tre; Louis Philippe, the last King 
dFrance, in the history of other 
countries, beeause he needed pity. Ar- 
nld the traitor I most dislike, be- 
cause traitors are dsepicable. Mary 
Tudor, or Bloody Mary, among the 
women of history, is most disliked, be- 
cause of the innocent she caused to 
slain. Molly Pitcher is a favorite 
keause of her staunch bravery. Queen 
Victoria I admire most of all historie 
characters, because of her wise and 
peaceful reign. 

Dickens is my favorite novelist 
among men, because of his clear in- 
sight into human nature. Mrs. Stowe 
my favorite woman novelist, be- 
cause of her power to depict the pa- 
thos of pain. My favorite work of 
fection is “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
David Copperfield is my favorite fic- 
titious charaeter, because one never 
ses interest in him. Uriah Heep I 
most dislike, for his extreme humble 
frme. Amy Robsart is my favorite 
heroine, because her undying love for 
1 unworthy object excites my pity 
ind esteem. I dislike Marie St. Clair 
n“lnele Tom’s Cabin” because of 
ber intolerable selfishness,tyranny and 
indole ‘ec. John Greenleaf Whittier 
S my favorite poet because of his 


feat loving heart. “Lord  Ullin’s 
Daughter” is my favorite poem be- 
Cause o 


f its matchless rhythm. 
The quality I most like in men is 


‘tivalry, a pure affection and tender 
krerence for women. The quality I 
most dislike in men is fault-finding; 
this one habit has. broken more hearts 
‘tl marred more lives than any other 
*he evil. The quality I most admire in 
women is gentleness, for God has 
tale nothing more lovable than gen- 
le-hoarted, gentle-voiced, gentle-wo- 
Men. The quality I most dislike in 
"men is maseulinity; a ‘woman is 
tever more unlovely than when she 
sur} men’s cloths or men’s manners. 
*e | were cast on a desert island 


books I would most desire to 
have would be, “Six Girls,” “David 
« Pperfield,” “Whittier’s Poems,” 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Little Women,” 
and ‘Stepping Heavenward.” 

Ww I have answered friend Alpho- 
mega S questions to the best of my 
abilit,>, and will now ak a few in my 
What novel in America is truly 
¥ en from a literary point of 
“wi What is the most beautiful 
an song, and why? What are 


turn, 
the 


Amerie 


e 


above girls of other nations? Who is 
the greatest American man of 19022 
Who the greatest woman of 1902 ? 
How many American bachelors are 
there? How many spinsters ? Why did 
Cornwallis propose to surrender 2 
Would America be better without e 
ored population, and why? 


SINCERE. 


ol-. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


b-O i 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—When I take 
a backward glance into the long ago, 
a varied scene is spread out before 
me. I see pleasure, grief, and honor 
rising up out of the past. 

My first recollections are pleasant; 
there seemed to be no trouble in the 
country, all seemed prosperous and 
happy until 1859, when John Brown 
made an attack on Harper’s Ferry. 
Then the people began to talk of war. 
Quiet was restored until Lincoln was 
elected President, when war was talk- 
ed in earnest. 

It found the South in a helpless eon- 
dition. They knew nearly nothing of 
manufacturing. They had always de- 
pended on the North for their sup- 
plies, giving produce in return. They 
soon began to eall for troops to de- 
fend their homes. They were patriotic 
and soon had their quota made up. 
That was a sorrowful time, to see 
fathers and brothers march away, per- 
haps never to return. Now for the 
tug of war; our supplies soon began 
to give out, our ports were blockaded 
and we were in bad condition, but we 
did not aim to give up, and what we 
did not have we would do without. Our 
people learned to make a great many 
things they had never tried before. 

We could make our own meat and 
bread, but we were obliged to have 
salt. There was about one boy left in 
each family at the beginning of the 
war, so they formed a company and 
went down to the Sound and made a 
supply of very good salt, enough to 
last until the close of the war. We had 
plenty to eat such as we made our- 
selves, but no luxuries. We made sub- 
stitutes and thought them very nice 
and were content. We had nothing 
sweet except honey; we had plenty of 
that, though many did not. We had 
to spin and weave our cloth and make 
all of our clothes; what pretty dresses 
we did have and such nice jeans for 
our fathers and brothers! I wove and 
made, for one of my brothers, a uni- 
form and trimmed it with gold braid. 
It was a beauty. 

If we had not had to work so hard 
our hearts would have broken, we 
were so sorely bereaved. We had mail 
only once a week, and of course were 
anxious for mail day to come, yet 
afraid of the news we might hear. I 
spent many weary weeks in a hospital 
in a distant city in another State, try- 
ing to nurse back to health my last 
brother. I brought him home at last 
but a cripple for life. 

I must say one word for the _ ne- 
groes: they worked well and seemed 
as much interested for the welfare of 
our soldier boys as the whites did, and 
grieved over their deaths as if they 
had been their brothers. They de- 
serve great credit for their fidelity 
during the war. 

All things must close sooner or 
later, and war with the rest. In the 
spring of ’65 our army had been re- 
duced to a mere handful when Sher- 
man took his march through Georgia 
and the Carolinas. We had no men to 
stop him, so he destroyed nearly every- 


thing on his march. The 17th and 
18th of March our lanes and_ fields 
were nearly covered with them. They 


took all that was in sight and all that 
they could find that had been hidden. 

Well, the war soon closed after that, 
and then came reconstruction. What 
a time we did have! They sent their 
“carpet-baggers” and “scalawags” 
down here to make laws for us and we 
had no say about it. We had to do as 
they said whether we were willing or 
not. The Kuklux came along about 
that time and tried to help us a little; 
it was a good thing if it had not been 
carried too far. After awhile they got 
us reconstructed and pretended to let 
us alone, but they still talk about us 
and aceuse us wrongfully and expect 
us to love them for it; but as I am 
not very well reconstructed, I do not 
love very much. This is a part of my 
recollections of the long ago. 

MRS. D. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





“You haven’t explained how 
came to have Mr. Smith’s chickens in 
your possession,” said the judge. “I’m 
trying to think, yer Honer,” replied 
the accused; “give me time.” “Very 
well,” replied the judge blandly, “six 


you 





advantages of the American girl 





Christian Life Column 


Children’s Column. 





CORONATION OF CHARACTER 


bales’? are the swelling majesties of 
old, 

The kings who built on skulls and 
emptiness ? 

Where Ninus, with the dove upon his 
shield ? 


His name is now a whisper from the 


dust 
That once was Nineveh, that once was 
pride. 


And where is Rameses, the king of 
kings? 

He has gone down to nothingness and 
night. 

One sunken stone beside the dateless 
Nile 


Stammers to Time his ineffectual 
fame— 
And Jamshid—name for Splendor— 


where is he, 

Whose palaces did purse the precious 
brass, 

With all his towers are faded like the 
clouds 

That lightly blew above Persepolis. 


Lo, all these crowns were only whirls 
of foam; 

The amaranthine crown is Character, 
When the whole world breaks to ashes 
this will stay; 

When punctual Death comes knocking 
at the door, 

To lead the soul upon the unknown 
road, 

This is the only crown not flung aside 
By his fastidious hand. To the crown- 


ed soul 
The path of Death is but an upward 
way. 
* * * * * * * 
The beggar, he may earn it with the 
king, 
And tread an equal palace full of 
light ; ; 


Fleet Youth may seize his 
slow-footed Age 

May wear its immortality. Behold! 

Its power can change bare rafters to 

a home 

Sweetened with hopes 

with memories; 

Can change a pit into a holy tomb 

Where pilgrims keep the watches of 

the night; 

Can change an earthly face until it 


crown; 


and hushed 


shine, P 
Touched with unearthly beauty. It 
can turn 


A prison to a temple of the soul, 
A gallows to an altar. In its might 
A reed did once become a scepter— 


ea, 

A ideas became a throne; a crown of 
thorns 

A symbol of the Power above the 
world. 


—Edwin Markham in June Success. 





THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 





The downfall of T. Bright, once a 
Baptist minister of influence in North 
Carolina, is another illustration of the 
power of money to lure a man to ruin. 
This man had lived an outwardly cor- 
rect life for more than half a century. 
He has children grown, one of whom 
goes down with his father into shame, 
and the others, with the wife and 
mother, are left to weep far more bit- 
ter tears than would have fallen upon 
his grave. He heard the song of the 
siren and let the poison enter into his 
soul. He saw the glittering prospects 
of a life of ease and luxury, and al- 
lowed these prospects of wealth and 
power to drown the voice of con- 
seience and blind him to the suffering 
his evil course entailed upon the in- 
nocent who poured their hard-earned 
money into his purse. Perhaps 
through all his life this greedy pas- 
sion slept, ready to consume him at 
the first opportunity—we do not know 
about that. But at all events, here 
is a man, honored by his brethren, oc- 
cupying a prominent place, enjoying 
the confidence of his fellows, wearing 
the sacred liverv of heaven, suddenly 
stripped of all that makes life toler- 
able, and branded as a thief! It was 
an appalling fall, and we are frank to 
say that from the depths of our hearts 
we pity him. If the man was ever 
saved, what oceans of sorrow are surg- 
ing over his soul, and if not, how dark 
the pathway to the gloomy end! The 
lesson of his life will not, we pray, be 
lost. There are some things in this 
world that better than 
Gold eannot buy character, and all the 
money of all the millionaires can not 
remove the stains from a human soul. 


are money. 


3oys, the only way to get money is to 
earn it. To be sure it is a hard and 
rugged road, but it is the only safe 
one. How that man is to be pitied, no 
matter if he into the 
clutches of the law, who is absorbed, 
body and soul, by the for 
wealth. Not all the mammon-worship- 
pers get in jail, but they all wear gall- 
ing chains and bow before their god 
of gold exactly as a heathen bows be- 
fore his god of wood or stone. The 
love of money is the root of all evil, 


never gets 


passion 


ROOSEVELT AND THE KITTENS 





A trait of President Roosevelt, con- 
spicuously different from the charac- 
ter with which he is commonly credi- 
ted, was displayed a few afternoons 
ago. 

In company with Secretary Root he 
had been enjoying a horseback ride to 
Chevy Chase. On their return, easing 
up from the vigorous gait of the out- 
ing, they were jogging along Sixteenth 
Street near the Henderson Castle 
when a series of plaintive cries at- 
tracted the President’s attention. 
“What is it?” asked Secretary Root. 
“Kittens, I think,” replied the Pres- 
ident, turning his horse around. “And 
they seem to be in distress.” 

Then the Chief Magistrate began 
an Investigation and discovered that 
the melancholy chorus issued from the 
open catch-basin of a sewer. 

The President beckoned to two ur- 
chins who, from an awed distance, 
were admiringly watching the per- 
formance. 

“Will one of you boys crawl into 
the opening while the other holds his 
legs?” President Roosevelt asked. 
Sport like that with the greatest 
personage in the United States as um- 
pire could come reasonably only once 
in a lifetime, and the boys fairly tum- 
bled to the opportunity. 


“That’s the stuff!” exclaimed the 


President. “Now, what do you find 
there ?” 

“Cats in a bag,” shrilled the boy 
with his head in the sewer. The other 


boy sturdily clung to his companion’s 
legs. The kittens, unaware that their 
plight had stirred the sympathies of 
the head of a nation and that their 
deliverance was at hand, wailed as 
if a new calamity were about to strike. 
“Drag them out,” came the com- 
mand. 

In a moment the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War 
and two excited youngsters stood 
around the rescued litter. Three for- 
lorn kittens struggled feebly. Then 
the wrath of the leader who has 
slaughtered wild game, and shot down 
armed men in battle, blazed into epi- 
thets upon the wretch who had flung 
the kittens to die in slow agony. 

The commotion brought out a won- 
dering butler from a neighboring res- 
idence. 

“Will you care for these little kit- 
tens?” asked the President; “give 
them milk and a place to live?” 

Had the man been asked to accept a 
Cabinet portfolio he could not have 
responded with more heartfelt eager- 
ness. 

The President thanked him, told the 
astonished urchins they were little 
men, and, joining Secretary Root, 
moved on to the White House.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


F41RMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hilisboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne ( ounty. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo, T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arn s—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


Johnson, Salisbury, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITIEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton 

D.J.E. Pes n, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUKE 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T K. Bruner. 

Entomologist— Franklin Sherman 

State Veteriuarian—Tait Butler. 

State ( hemist—B. W. Kilgore 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCari hy. 
Postoftice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





AGRI ULTUt AL FXPERIMENT STATION 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh 
Agriculturist—vL. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturisi—W. F. Massey, West Ralaigh. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J, VauLindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franuklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J,. Van Lindley,Chair- 
man, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. Biack- 
nall, T, K, Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
Beck. 

District Vice-Pre: idents—W. L. Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 





and a man may love it with a consum- 
ing passion who is not worth thirty 
cents. It is all right for a man to 
have money, but it is all wrong for 
money to have a man.—Charity and 





months.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Children. 


waynesville; P H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, blowing Rock, 





| STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
| President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
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® ‘always give entire satisfaction. 


WINCHESTER] 


_ S _', © 
GARTRIOGES’IN ALL* CALIBERS 
* _ “from’.22 to .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powder? « 
They are made and loaded in @ 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. __ 
THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 











SHOES 


3.90 





$5.00 


We think they are worth $5.00 





OUR SPECIAL 


Is made‘in all leather including Patent Leather, 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 


Raleigh, N. C. 














The Commoner 





Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........ bk Nia stay 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


1.90 
The Progressive Farmer \ Together one year s 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


IsThat Paper, 


$1.00 


per. ‘Your sub- 


Raleigh, N. N. 











the age. 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


Gileason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Goy- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 

The whole work treats of 

Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ev 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has» 





; 
| 





mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 











OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Wezvare prepared to make this great offer: 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 
First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Send us $1 in new subsorip- 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
The Park Region Mutual Hail Insurance Association 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 


——RATES REASONABLE.—— 








Or Address 


P. 0. Box 54. 


Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 


CaLL at Room 2, Grounpd FLoor, PULLEN BuILpING, RALEIGH, N. C., 


CAPT, E. M, PACE, General Agent, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyRo, N. O., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gentiemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and | could not use it. Mr. 

Smith, Cromsist, of Lexington, 

recommended RHEUMACI D I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me, Very respectfully, 
(Signed) H, H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre. ‘ 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. All drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 





Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Tr asurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh, 








KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


| 

| 

| Why Have Hawks 

| about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chiex: 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

Turkey Hunt 
made excitable and profitable by the use ot 


it 

| the 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 

| Most perfect imitator of i 

ol ay and never fails fy tie Age ag 


| These callers are furnished by mail post ot 
| 75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


| H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1908, 
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Correspondence. _ 


TIMELY CONSIDERATIONS FOR VOTERS 





The Evils of Partisarship—Men of High 


Character for Public Offices—The Work 
of the Voters’ Leagues in Chicago 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


This is election year, and we should 
be studying who should be elected for 
office, and especially about what part 
each of us will play in nominating and 


electing good and competent men to 


fill these offices. Some one has said, 
“Tt is difficult to say which has done 


the greater harm, blind devotion which 
would not see, or intelligence which 
saw but lacked purpose and moral 
courage to act.” Most men belong to 
one of these classes. In fact, a man 
is not popular with the politicians un- 
less he does; they want him to follow 
without a murmur. 

Governments by the people get bet- 
ter or worse, according to the honor 
and manhood of its citizens. If every 
man would vote just as he thought 
best, regardless of former party ties, 
it would be best for the country. The 
man that can do that is a part of the 
ballest in the bottom of “the ship of 
State” which keeps it from turning 
over. 

When the candidate makes speeches, 
whether in public or private, think of 
it and consider; they may have an axe 
to grind. The man you vote for 
should be a good moral debt-paying 
man, as well as a good common sense, 
tolerant man, who thinks there are 
gome good men in all parties. 

There is a great talk of education 
now, which is good. We need. four 
months free school each year, but not 
longer than that at the public expense. 
We must not make education too 
eheap.: A thing that costs nothing is 
not. generally appreciated. Our free 
school teachers should be first moral, 
and teach morals first. Second, teach 
it is an honor to work, and that chil- 
. dren should go to school to learn to 
work to better advantage, not to get 
an education to keep them from work, 
as some of them now think; teach 
them it is a disgrace to be idle. And 
third, teach them book knowledge. No 
one should be allowed to teach unless 
well qualified to teach morals and in- 
dustry, as well as spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar and 
geography. 

Each one of us ought to feel as if 
We were a committee of one to see 
that we have good school teachers, 
county commissioners, jurymen, legis- 
lators, and county and State officers. 
Now, to do that, there should be par- 
ties, but no partisan hate. If a man 
is a good honest man and a_ good 
neighbor, he should be respected as 
such as much if a member of. one po- 
litical party as another. There are 
good and bad men in all parties. Speak 
out and condemn wrong, and commend 
right at all times. Of course, it is not 
always popular to do it, but you must 
do what you think is right so as to re- 
tain your own self respect; you have 
yourself present all the while, so keep 
your self respect.. Papers like The 
Progressive Farmer are sitting high 
up on the wall, and should—and I 
think do—look at. government from a 
non-partisan view. 

Each.man should read the best mag- 
azines, and commercial or trade pa- 
pers, and as the best of those maga- 
zines and trade papers look at govern- 
ment from that view, it makes no dif- 
ference what party rules this country, 
just so they do it best. We can get 
some good ideas from them to help us 
make up our minds and show us how 
to vote. Don’t be a stool pigeon, or 
dummy, but a man, a high minded 
man, “knowing your rights, and know- 
ing dare maintain.” 

Along this line I read an article on 
Voters’ Leagues in Chicago, IIl., where 
they had one of the most notoriously 
corrupt governments up to a few years 
ago, but with their Voters’ League 
idea, they now have forty aldermen 
out of fifty-five who were recommend- 
ed by the Voters’ League; hence, from 
being the worst governed large city in 
this country, it is now the best gov- 
erned. I will copy here a part of the 
Outlook’s article spoken of, which will 
explain itself: 


“But, like most associations of this 


The Progressive Farmer, July 8, 1902. 
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their open and fearless criticism of 
candidates who seek a place in the 
Common Council. The League first 
devoted its attention to the gathering 
of information concerning the candi- 
dates who were nominated by the dif- 
ferent parties in the various wards. 
This involved a great task, because of 
the number of candidates concerned 
and the carefulness with which infor- 
mation must be sought before the offi- 
cers of the League formulated their 
conclusions. As soon as the campaign 
is on, it begins its work, which con- 
sists quite Jargely in commending and 
indorsing worthy candidates and in 
exposing and rejecting those who have 
been found weak and wanting. This 
part of its work has greatly improved 
during the last two or three years by 
reason of the fact that an extensive 
canvass of all ‘prospective candidates 
has been carefully made, and_ their 
public and private records are secure- 
ly filed away. This canvass has been 
carefully and systematically done, and 
is fundamental to the success and pur- 
poses of the League. Every bit of in- 
formation is followed to its source, 
and the utmost care exercised by the 
committee in order that its conclu- 
sions may be safe and secure. Persons 
are secretly employed to secure these 
facts, and are often independently set 
at work upon the record of a given 
man. This poll of the prospective 
candidates in each ward is entirely 
unique, I believe, in the field of re- 
form, and its effectiveness is abund- 
antly shown in the results which have 
followed. Thus, in the heat of the 
campaign the labor of collecting this 
information does not fall upon the 
committees, and their efforts may be 
directed to other matters. 

“After all the facts concerning the 
publie and private record of the candi- 
date are fully worked out, if found 
questionable he is called into the of- 
fice of the committee and given a 
chance to be heard in his own defense, 
or withdraw from the race, before the 
committee makes public its statement. 
Tf he still decides to continue, he does 
so with the knowledge that the essen- 
tial facts of his public and private life 
will be given to the voter under the 
official seal of the League. The lead- 
ing papers of thé city render generous 
aid by giving these reports a promi- 
nent place in their columns, as well as 
by editorial support. These comments 
are made up of brief statements of 
those public and private acts of each 
candidate which are considered essen- 
tial in determining his efficiency as an 
Alderman. No partisanship is shown 
in the preference, but often both can- 
didates are rejected as equally bad and 
dangerous. And, on the other hand, 
both are often indorsed as equally 
worthy of support. With these facts 
fully before the public, the ~oter is 
urged to make his choice in the inter- 
ests of honest and efficient govern- 
ment. 

In fact, the work of the Voters’ 
League in improving the personnel of 
the Common Council has led to its 
extension into the broader field of 
State polities, and an organization is 
now being perfected for the purpose 
of employing the same method to se- 
cure the return to the State Legisla- 
ture of a more responsible delegation 
from the city of Chicago. The work 
already done by the League in} Chi- 
cago shows that the low average of the 
City Councils is not due altogether to 
the ignorance and bad intentions of 
the voter, but more to the lack of lead- 
ership and direction at the caucuses 
and the polls.” 

We need so many new lawe; we need 
a reformatory for youthful criminals; 
we need a commission which should 
consist of three men in each county 
who should be the best men every way, 


and two of them reasonably large tax ! 


payers to value the personal property, 
and when they think a man is not list- 
ing about equally as to quantity with 
the other people, to call on him and 
see the property and value it, and thus 
equalize personal values. There are 
many other changes, but this article 
is long enough. 
D. L. GORE. 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 





rights of the people, and give us as 


So- long as you stand up for the | 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


The Progressive Farmer’s Special Corres- 
pondent Writes of Several Interesting 
Topics. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


It will probably be rather hard for 
many readers of The Progressive 
Farmer to comprehend that the burn- 
ing of soft coal in New York City 
makes any material difference. But to 
dwellers, the “state of things” which 
we are undergoing at present is cer- 
tainly far from a pleasant one. Huge 
chimneys are pouring forth great col- 
umns of smoke and soot, and on four 
of the principal thoroughfares the el- 
evated railroad is pouring out the 
same on both sides the street, at a lev- 
el of the second story windows, from 
trains only 30 or 60 seconds apart. In 
the harbor, the ferryboats and other 
craft are contributing their quota, 
and the result is that our atmosphere 
is fast becoming like Pittsburg. One 
cannot leave a window open if he 
wants his stationery to remain unspot- 
ted; our beautiful buildings assume 
the hue of smoke, and generalsdiscom- 
fort prevails. The elevated road has 
been compelled to use what hard coal 
it could find to obviate the smoke, but 
the supply will soon be exhausted and 
they will then fall back on soft coal. 
To the small consumer the advance in 
price has a telling effect, and every- 
body is hoping for an end to a condi- 
tion which is intolerable. I believe 
the time will come within 25 years 
when such things cannot happen; 
when strikes will be “conspicuous by 
their absence” as they are in New Zea- 
land. It may be that the Government 
will have to own the mines, but one 
way or another this everlasting labor 
struggle has got to be adjusted. When 
a big mill is compelled to stop work 
because 1,200 hands walk out, alleging 
that they are working with five girls 
whose relatives are non-union men, it 
is time that something was done. The 
boycott is the most terrible engine 
ever put into operation and it ought to 
be impossible to make it work in 
America, however beneficial it may 
have once been in Ireland. When men 
will learn to reason together all these 
horrible things will become simply 
nightmares. Meantime we must suf- 
fer, albeit we haye nothing directly to 
do with the situation of the miners. 
It is always the dear public that,catch- 
es it. 

FARM PAPERS 


The Progressive Farmer is to be 
congratulated upon its new dress and 
generally improved appearance. It 
indicates success. Fact is, that agri- 
cultural papers all seem to be flourish- 
ing, and it is said that the Hoe Print- 
ing Press Co., is making the largest 
press in the world for printing the 
American Agriculturist. May the 
good work go on. The _ publications 
flourish beeause their readers do, and 
the readers flourish to a great extent 
because of the excellent advice given 
by the agricultural press. Time was 
when it was thought funny to tell the 
story of the editor of a farm paper 
going into the country and seeing a 
cow asked what large animal that was. 
But the agricultural editor of today 
has had his schooling on the farm, and 
knows whereof he speaks. The editor 
who makes the biggest ass of himself 
is the man who conducts such papers 
as Puck and takes pride in ridiculing 
the man from the country who is ever- 
lastingly buying bricks. And 
some of the illustrated papers are just 
about as valuable. 


gold 


FRUIT AND FOOD PRICES 


é 

A letter from Michigan tells me of 
bushels of strawberries seeking some 
one to take care of them and actually 
going to waste and also informs me 
that the peach crop will be so large 
that it cannot be used and many bush- 
els will be wasted. To a city dweller 
such letters give a tired feeling. It 
is to be hoped that trolley tracks will 
in due time be so numerous that the 
surplus fruit can be shipped from any 
point to market; but of course there 
comes a time when the largest markets 
are swamped, as has happened here at 
| times when North Carolina sent in her 
| surplus watermelons. 





No matter how 
plenty stuff is, I have noticed that we 
always have to pay about the same 


er proves favorable; but no matter if 
it exceeds all others the market ‘is so 
well cleaned up that a pack of 7,000,- 
000 cases (one dozen per case) will 
not probably sink quotations much be- 
low those prevailing now. It will be 
well for your readers to look into this 
canning business further than is cus- 
tomary. Canners have not made a 
very large margin for several years, 
but this year and next promise to, see 
labor generally well employed, and 
this calls for large food supplies. Pro- 
visions are high, mess pork in a whole- 
sale way being worth $19.00@19.75, 
and clear, $21.50 per barrel. Family 
beef, $16.50 per barrel; lard, western, 
10.95 cents. 


CHEAP SUGAR AND COFFEE 


Since the 1st of last July there have 
been received at the ports of Rio and 
Santos in Brazil 15,278,000 bags of 
These weigh about 130 pounds 
each. The world needs about 10,000,- 


coffee. 


000 to 12,000,000 bags. In addition to 
the Brazil there is quite a lot from 
Central America, Venezuela, Java, 
ete., and altogether the supply of cof- 
fee is so tremendously large that it 
threatens to swamp the markets of the 
world. In a cargo way Brazil No. 7 is 
worth only 514 cents. Sugar is anoth- 
er article that is in large oversupply, 


and the amount of raws in the world. 


is about a million tons or almost 500,- 
000 tons greater than on January 1. 
This huge supply betokens cheap re- 
fined sugar for a long time to come, 
and we may yet have “three-cent” su- 
gar on our breakfast table. Cuba will 
produce it is said on the best authori- 
ty, 775,000 tons from the present cane 
crop. There arrived here 17,000 tons 
this week from Cuba. R.A. DIX. 
New York, N. Y. 





ALLIANCE AND FARMING MATTERS IN 
CUMBERLAND. 


* 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The time is at hand when all the 
farmers and laboring people of this 
State should organize themselves into 
one body, for in “union there is 
strength.” 

All the old sub-Alliances should at 
once call meetings and reorganize and 
work for the good of the Farmers’ Al- 
lianee. All that is necessary to reor- 
ganize is to call a meeting of the old 
members, elect officers for the ensuing 
year, and get some good member of 
the order to exemplify the secret work 
of the Order and go to work in earn- 
est. Order goods from our State Bus- 
iness Agent, Brother T. B. Parker, 
Hillsboro, and see what a great benefit 
it will be. Our business is being done 
in a more business-like manner at 
present than it was done when the 
Alliance was first organized in this 
State. 

Every member of our order should 
do everything possible to induce all 
good farmers and laborers to join. 


We think it would be unwise for us 
to sell our shoe factory property,— 
for the best shoes we can buy in this 


vicinity were made there. 


We should 


run our factory at least two or three 


months next fall, and all the 


wear is of our own manufacture. 
Crops are looking fine in this vicin- 


ity. Indeed, prospects for success are 


very promising at present. 
D. D. BAIN, Cor. See. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 


sub. 
agents should see to it that our foot 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys; if it. stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; too fre- 
quent desire to pass it or pain in the 
back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish in 
curing rheumatism, pain in the back, 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects 
inability to hold water and scalding 
pain in passing it, or bad effects fol- 
lowing use of liquor, wine or beer, and 
overcomes that unpleasant necessity 
of being compelled to go often during 
the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root 
is soon realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a 
medicine you should have the best. 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one 
dollar sizes. : 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer “& 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this 
generous offer in the Progressive Far- 
mer. Don’t make any mistake, but 
remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 

Asheville, N. C. ........... -$6.25 
Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
Round Knob, N. C. ... . 5.65 
Manion: ic GO... saic06:c:08en ae oc ee 
Morganton, N. ©. .3. 2.0005. 4.80 
Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
ipisekory. INGO... isc esiewiesroe Mele 
Shelby, N. C..5 .iccedis ce ds. « HBS 
Rutherfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
Tancolnton, N. ©. 66s... 4:40 
Cliffs, N. C 4.75 
Lenoir, N.C. ...4.0:s .. 4.80 
Norfolk, Va. .... .. 4.00 
Old Point, Va. . .. 4.00 
Ocean View, Va. .......... 4.00 
Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
Morehead City, N. C. ...... 4.00 
Wilmington, N. C. ........ 4.00 
Blowing Rock, N. C. ...... 7.80 
To Hot Springs, N. C. ........ 7.00 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, ete., write or 
eall on 

T. C. STURGIS, ©. T. A... 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





Grant Wire Stays and Clips : 


Prevent old or new Barb or Flnin Wers f om 


Spreading. S- ves half the posts 
slip. Get Frices 
t bula O 


Stovys nev-r 
Gr nt Steel Fence (o., a sh- 


BE PRACTICAL 
Buy the fence that has stood the test of time. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ABRIAN, MICH, 











“There is Money in the 


E CORN STALK” 


Our Booklet 
thus entitled, will 
show you how by 
using a 





If you want a harvesting machine 


that is reliable—one that will work 
successfully in all conditions of grain 
—buy the McCormick. 


“WOULD FIND IT A PAYING IN- 
VESTMENT.” 


Puluskala, O., Dee. 8, 798. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: 

T have been using “Gombaults Caus- 
tic Balsam” more or less, all the time. 
I think it a great remedy and have re- 
ceived good results from it. I think 
if more horsemen would use it they 
would find it a paying investment, and 





realize good money by it, in taking off 


bunches and slight blemishes that de- 
crease the value of their horses. It 
would be a paying investment. It is 
a great remedy. I can honestly recom- 


mend it. A. JOSEPH. 


SOUTHERN RW’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


“St. Albans’ Corn 
Stalk Shredder, 


you can double 

the value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT CO., 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


| A. MADDEN, General Agent, 


14 West Mitch!) St., Atlanta, Ga 


ARainy Day onthe Farm 


Can be pleasantly passed by using the 
contents of 


Root’s Game Package 


containing 1 checkerboard; 1 set 
checkers; 1 set dominoes; 1 set dice 
and cups; 1 pack cards. All good dura- 
ble goods, and all sent to any address 
for one dollar. Book of instructions 
goes with the box. 
E. N. and F. J. ROOT, 
90 W. Broadway, N. Y. 





HOW TO FIND OUT.| 


any point west of first Colorad¢ 


c 
PA 
ADRIAN, wie 


You can geta Stem-Winda, Nickel-p}.+ 
Watch, warranted, alsoa Chair prey Sees. 


\ tand Charm if SS 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatloce h Wh 
Send nameandaddressatonce and wewill Wy 
forward you the Bluine and our 1: \ %,] 
SS 


THE TRIUMPH FISH Hog, 


BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 652, 





> Here is a hook from which 
no fish can escape until it is 
taken off, even though it be 
a week. You bait the mia- 
dle hook, vhe fish bites, as 
usual, when the other two 
hooks close down, as shown 
in the cut and 


There He Is ** 


There are four sizes. Made 
for fresh or salt water fish- 
ing, and any size fish can bs 
caught, from a Minnow toa 
Cod. The man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—will not care for 
this hook. But there are 
many wholike to FISH FOR 
FISH, and such will find the 
TRIUMPH adapted to their 
wants. 

The cut shows better than 
ae can Me F ted = hook 
op»rates, an escription is needless, 

The price is ONE DOLLAR A DOZEN 
paid. Sample mailed for ten cenis.’& 
what size is wanted—large, medium, gy 
Dozens will be assorted or’ all alike js = 
ted Don’t forget to state tie size Addre 
F. J. ROOT, 90 W. Broadway, New York, 
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RALEI GH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS. Proprietors 
RALEIGH, N,(, 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence 


—o— 


, WE PAY FREIGHT, 


2 
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i Aa New Catalogue 
the asking. 





for 








A Love Story of the Philippine 


The First Romance Laid in Our New Easter 
Possessions—- DANIEL EVERTON, Voy 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam. A stor 
of love and so'dier jife in the Philippines 
which a college-bred American Voluntee 
Regular, an artistocratic New York girl an 
a lovely native Filipi:o maiden figure eo 
Spicuously. 


WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAISE, 


The New York Fregs: 

It is the only respectable Filipino novel 
have seen. The author has made it so becau 
he Knows exacily what he is writing abou 
His cbaracters from real life are ali craw 
ably. Moreover, they are all human—so h 
man that they do naturs! and mistakd 
things. He writes with confidence, and he 
justified, not only by his know!edge of the md 
avd incidents described, which is thoroug 
but by his skill in handing the Janguage, h 
ability in constructing and manag nga plo 
and by his true and equa! insight into t 
probabilities of his human mind and heal 

* * Asacovel ‘Daniel Everton” is fall 
that sober common sense which means 
much to the reader, tired with the surfeit 
mxd heroivs and theatric passion that fill nim 
book covers out of ten these days 
Handsome Covers. 12mo, Cloth. Ilustratio 

by Sewell Co/lins. $1.2 ne:; postage, 10 cen 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishe 
80 LAFAYETIE PLACE, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL FATES ANNOUNCED 


Via Southern Railway. 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Knoxville, Tenn 
and return, $12.65, on accountd 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tie 
ets on sale June 16th, 17th ap 
18th, June 28th, 29th and 30th 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re 
turn limit August 15, 1902. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round trip 
account Annual Meeting Southe 
Educational Association. Ticket 
on sale June 27th to July ist, wi 
final limit July 6, 1902, except} 
depositing ticket with Joint Agel 
on or before July 6th, and on pay 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an extel 
sion may be obtained up to and il 
cluding September 10, 1902. Ra 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and % 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteagle, Ten? 
and return, $17.95, on accod 
Monteagle Assembly Bible Scho0 
Tickets on sale July ist 2nd an 
8rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 25th 
final return limit Augaet 30, 190 


For full particulars, information 
ete., call on or address, T C. Sturglt 
City Ticket Agent, Yarboroug 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. ©. 


$65.25 10 CALIFORNIA. 


The Southern Railway announe 
the above low rate from Raleigh 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
and return, allowing stop overs ® 





Bri 


Wyoming, Texas, Montana or allo 


ish Columbia points, and wil! oa 
holders to go one route and reve 
another. 


Imperial Council Nobles of the 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, 
August 11-22. 


Tickets wil) be sold May 26th, Jum) 
7th, inelnsive and August 1st, 
August 7+b, inclusive. = 

4 rare opportunity to visit Oot 
fornia and points of interest en F° p~ 
For full particulars as to im oe 
other information call on oF ad — 
T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Age 
Yarborough House Building, 
eigh, N. C. 


kind, the main work was to fall upon 
the shoulders of a few men. The of- 
fices of the League, during the munic- 
ipal campaign, became the political 
clearing-house of the city. The meth- 
ods employed by the League are sim- 
ple and direct, but entirely unique for 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. GC, STURGIE. C; T. A... 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Te Make Cows ray, Use Mnarpies Cream Se 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 26 tree 


W. Chester, Pa, 


level of values. 

A former letter spoke of the’ ad- 
vance in price of certain canned goods. 
I learn today that sales have been 
made here of tomatoes in No. 3 cans 
at $1.50 f. o. b. New York, to go to 
Philadelphia. These goods were pack- 
ed in Canada, and of course show an 
excellent profit. A year ago No. 3 to- 
matoes were about 75 cents. Goods to 
be packed this year are quoted at 90@ { 
92 by brokers. It is said that the pack 
| Promises to be very large if the weath- 


. 


good reading matter, as you have 
given us, I think I am a subscriber as | 
long as I live. I must say that so far 
as my judgment goes I think The Pro- 
gressive Farmer gets better every 
year. I don’t like any paper that is 
strenuous, no matter what party it | 
claims. One of that class is subject | 
to error in many instances. My wife 
and daughter are very anxious to see 
your paper come in every Wednesday. 
JOSEPH HODGES. 
Hyde Co., N. C. 


My 
Cal. 





Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
gresrepost on 


= THe wiaks 
CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U:S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINCTON.D.C. 





\ FIVE LITTLE MINUTES are all 
the time Perry Davis’ Painkiller needs 
to stop a stomach-ache, even when it 
is sharp enough to make a strong 
man groan, Don’t be fooled by imi- 
tations. 25c. and 50c. 
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GAN ON THE I8THMIAN 
CANAL. 
m an article written for the last 
per of the Manufacturer’s Record 
sepnat OF John T. Morgan, we make 
following extract: 
Congress has voted $180,000,000 to 
plied to an isthmian canal that 
a yet located, and has provided 
a any possible failure of this 
“aq by an issue of bonds if it should 
s become necessary. 
No other government has ever made 
ch an appropriation for a work of 
“icil or commercial character to be 
ae in a foreign country and in- 
ajed only to foster commeree and 
, promote peace, civilization and 
aqress in all Christendom, and ul- 
iaately to draw the other nations in- 
| the grand upward movement to- 
rds higher planes of development. 
action is not altogether al- 


gusT0B MOR 


et our 
istic. 

This appropriation will never be re- 

yled, and an isthmian canal will re- 
sit from its expenditure. 

[am eonvineed that the canal will 

sJocated on the Nicaragua route. If 
ris not, my judgment will be at fault, 

¢ that should not disappoint any 

, who is willing to yield his opin- 

ns, in a great matter like this, for 
he uke of united, zealous and firm 

‘on by all who are determined to 
ystruct a canal. We have reached 
Lis point of agreement, and it estab- 
whes a canal on the one route or the 
ther. 

This great American movement to 
he front will seal the confidence of 

people in the permanent establish- 
yat and suecess of the republic and 

, the incalculable prosperity of our 
wmtry, while it will settle the confi- 
mea of all nations in our strength 
ni good-will. It is the national ex- 
mession of “the faith that removes 
suntains.” 

The best and most enduring conse- 
rence of this act of Congress is the 
ispiration to earnest and cheerful ex- 
rion that it will bring to those whose 

ily toil is the life of the world. It 

ill make the rewards of labor certain, 
ni the farms, the workshops and the 
mes of the toilers will be brightened 
ith assured prosperity. Next to this 
fect will be the close association of 

people of our ocean and Gulf 
masts in commercial intercourse, and 
this is the most conservative force 
tutbelongs to free government. 

The first great revolution that it 
vill cause in the commerce of the 
wrld will be slow, but inevitable. It 
vil transfer the clearing-house of the 
world’s commerce from Liverpool to 


New York. 





POST CHECK COERENCY. 


Some time ago we mentioned the 
fect that a movement was on foot, and 
xeminely with the unanimous appro- 
wl of the press, to establish a post 
check currency that would take the 
tlaee of money orders, postal notes, 
drafts, and other forms of transmit- 
ting small amounts of money. The 
tan was simply to issue bills of de- 
tominations of five dollars and less on 
vhich the payer could write the name 
f the payee, thus transforming the 
tye into a draft on the United States. 
Itwas proposed that this should also 
inlude fractional currency; that is, 
totes of fifty and twenty-five cents. 

There is no probability of this much 
needed reform being enacted at this 
sion of Congress, the objection 
ming especially from the officers of 
the treasury and postoffice depart- 
ments, being mainly that it would 
ltgely increase the clerical labor and 
Would contract the circulating me- 
dium. These officials, however, are not 
Manimous in opposing this much 
Meded reform, While the treasurer, 
‘mptroller of the currency, first and 
cond assistant postmaster generals 
tembers of the joint.committee ap- 
Pointed by the postmaster general and 
“retary of the treasury, are opposed 
fo it, Edwin ©. Madden, Third Assis- 
‘ant Postmaster General, and Henry 
A. Castle, Auditor for the Postoffice 
‘partment, are in favor of it. The 
People are with these last and we pre- 
diet that before the next Congress ad- 
turns this important legislation will 
‘enacted. The people usually have 
"hat they want and they do want this 
Post check eurrency and the officials 
of the departments might as_ well 
hake arrangements to carry out their 
Vishes.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


~_ j 





RUMBLING AND COMPLAIN- 
vag will not,take out the pain of an 
kilo 8 sting, but Perry Davis’ Pain- 
it cr will do so every time. Apply 

with your finger to the sore spot. 
Nee 25e, and 50ec. 





GIVE US A REST. 

We were told that if we adopted the 
constitutional amendment we would 
be relieved of the menace of “negro 
domination.” The reasonable presump- 
tion was that we would also be relieved 
of the fatiguing talk thereof. Now 
we are told of a deep-laid scheme, 
which will mature between the 1st and 
15th of October—it will be well to re- 
call this at that time—whereby the 
amendment is to be overturned and 
we are to be subjected again to all the 
horrors of “negro domination.” Of 
course all this is intended to play up- 
on the fears of the ignorant; equally 
of course no man of intelligence is 
going to be scared by it. It is intend- 
ed to force men to vote from their 
prejudices and fright instead of vot- 
ing according to their judgment. But, 
really, has it come to this that the 
Democratic Party of North Carolirfa, 
with the negroes disfranchised, must 
needs resort to appeals of this sort to 
perpetuate itself in power? We think 
not. We haven’t so poor an opinion 
of the party as to fear that an appeal 
to the reason of the white people of 
the State, upon its record, would be 
in vain. 

The negro vote is out of the way 
for good and all. Let us have done 
with fustian.—Charlotte Observer. 





LIGHT PUNISHMENT FOR GEN. SMITH. 


His Famous ‘‘ Kill and Burn’’ Orders Get 
Him into No Serious Trouble 


Washington, July 2.—The verdict 
of the court martial that recently 
tried General Jacob H. Smith in the 
Philippines is unique in the history of 
the American Army. The General was 
not unqualifiedly acquitted, as had 
been supposed, nor was he sentenced 
to be reprimanded. From a source of 
unquestioned authority it is learned 
today that the court held that General 
Smith, to a certain extent, exceeded 
the authority conferred upon him by 
his superiors and by general order 100, 
in issuing his famous “kill and burn” 
and “howling wilderness” order to 
Major Waller. It was the view of the 
court, however, that the general’s of- 
fense was palliated by the conditions 
under which he was forced to wage his 
campaign in Samar—conditions prac- 
tically without precedent. 

It is held that the general exercised 
what he believed to be his best judg- 
ment at that time in prescribing the 
nature of the warfare to be practised 
against his savage foes, but that he 
was intemperate in the language 
wherewith he conveyed his instruc- 
tions to subordinates. 

In effect, the verdict is: “not guilty, 
but don’t do it again.” 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


, ALAMANCE 


The Alamance County Farmers’ Al- 
liance will meets in the courthouse in 
Graham on the second Thursday in 
July, 1902, (July 10th). Officers for 
the coming year and a delegate to the 
State Alliance are to be elected that 
day and there are other important 
matters to attend to. Let us have a 
rousing meeting. Let every sub. in 
the county send full delegations. 

R. O. HARGIS, Pres. 

H. M. CATES, Sec. 


ROWAN. 


The Rowan County Farmers’ Al- 
iance will hold its July session with 
Yost sub-alliance on the second Thurs- 
day of July, 1902. All sub-alliances 
in the county are requested to send a 
full delegation. 

J. C. BERNHARDT, Secretary. 





FDUCATION OF MIND ALONE NOT 
SUFFICIENT. 


In this country we rightly pride 
ourselves upon our system of wide- 
spread popular education. We most 
emphatically do right to pride our- 
selves upon it. It is not merely of in- 
estimable advantage to us; it lies at 
the root of our power of self-govern- 
ment. But it is not sufficient in 
itself. We must cultivate the mind; 
but it is not enough to cultivate only 
the mind. With education of the mind 
must go the spiritual teaching which 
will make us turn the trained intel- 
lect to good account. A man whose 
intellect has been educated while at 
the same time his moral education has 
been neglected, is only the more dan- 
gerous to the community because of 
the exception additional power 
which he has acquired. Surely what 
I am saying needs no proof, surely the 
mere statement of it is enough, that 
education must be education of the 
heart and conscience no less than of 
the mind. 





essary thing, to have a sound body. 
It is an even better thing to have a 
sound mind. But infinitely better 
than either is it to have that for the 
lack of which neither sound mind nor 
body can atone, chafacter. Character 
is in the long run the decisive factor 
in the life of individuals and of na- 
tions alike.—Roosevelt. 


The Markets. 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C., July 5, 1902 
Onions $ 75@1.00 
Chiokens—spring......... 12 @ 22 
Hens—per head 

Eggs 

Beeswax 











10@12% 
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Skins—sheep 
Bkins—lam)........06s55. 
Skins—calf 

Hides—dry salt 
Tallow—unrendered 
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WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WitmineaTon, N. C., July 5, 1902. 
N. C. Bacon— 


10@12% 


“Extra prime 
‘Fancy 


CHICKENS — 


12% @ 20 
Beeswax @ 26 
Sweet Potatoes 

Eggs, per dozen 

Corn, white, per bushel... 
Spirits turpentine, per gal. 


80@82% 
47 
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must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Verniifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 2c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 

For Catalogue apply to 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR BIRLA. 


OXFORD, N 


derd Annual Session Opens Set 0, 1902. 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMAC 


One Lundred and eight scholarships. 
I’ree tu‘tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. 


5635 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ay d sit in bank till 
POSITIONS. postiow is seeured, or pay out 
of salary after graduatthg. Enter any time. 
% Draughon’s 
§ Practical ... 


3 Business ... 


Nashville Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Mont omery, Little Rock, Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 
Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
aud reliability. Endorsed by businessmen, 
Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p. on Home 
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ONE A ON 





It is an admirable thing, a most nec- 





Literary 
Classical 
Scientific 
Commercial 
Iadustrial 
Pedag gical 
Musical 


month. Tuition from $1 00 to 


r 


any depth, 
wheels wit! 


SPANGLER MANFG. CO., 509 Q 8 


STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
T acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


SPANGLER..o..Pex:. 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Dri 
Cee anton. low — aa ee 
roa res. Easy to fill and operate. t 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write By HN. -, 
UEEN TREET, RK, PA 


STANDARD EVERYWHERE, 
FULLY WARRANTED. 


1878 2 
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State Normal and 


; 


¢ 


of the State $'6). 


do rmitories all free uiti 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 


Sessi n opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-r-sidonts 
‘aculty of 88 members. Practice and Observatton 
Ss hool connected with the ( ollege. 


desiring competent teachers and stenogr* phers. To secure board in the 


For catalogue and other in 


President Charles D. [‘Iclver. 


Industrial College. 


Corre-pondence invited trom those 


n ys pees id should be made before Ju'y J5th. 
urmation address 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








INDUSTRIAL 


| term; board, $8 4 month. 
for 500. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study ard manual 
| work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanic 
| Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. 
| Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos ) Tuition and room, $10 a 
30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
Write for booklet ‘‘A Day at the A & M. College.” a 


President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 


EDUCATION : 


Fall Courses (4 years), Short 
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Agricultural Schularsuips. You can geta 
September 4, 1902. ait oa 


mavy opportunities for SELF-S U PPORT. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yuurself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture 
. e ” 
= The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina 
offersa FOUR YEARS and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN 
Farmers’ bo;s, Do not neglect the opportunity to etan E - 
cess in your work; it means a delight <4 avocation 7 "ie ties oe 
Address any inquiries to the Professor of 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 


a 
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AGRICULTURE;; also 120 
Scholarship by applying now. «ollege opens 


E life. The College aiso offers 
College catalogue will ba cent for the asking. 
Ag-viculture, 
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SALEM 


lished in 1874. 

in 19°2 
unsurpassed in healthfulness H 
Non sectarian in management. 
building and equipment to be made 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 19 
our illustrated catalogue. 


J, J. HENDREN and G. 


LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 


SALEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 


$3 00 per month. Location 
at once. Fa 


The largest enrollment in its history 
and moral surroundings. 

11 
=" SCHOOL 


IG Board $600 to $7.00 per 
Valuable improvements in 
F, EDWARDS, Principals, 
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} PRIZES FOR WATERMELONS. 


i, x a PES 
WE WILL GIVE 


$5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIEST melon entered. $3 50 pair 
SHOKS, your choice, for SECOND $2 00 pair BROGANS, 
your choice, for THIRD. 


Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and prizos will be 
given October 1. All melons entered muet be brought to our store. 


THE CAROLINA SHOE Co .130 Fayetteville St, Raleigh, N.C. 





iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, 
of the Farm and Fireside. 





NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 

















We will send any one a copy of 
MER One year for only $1.25. 
Address : 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaboraw. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets ia 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen.hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. ‘ 


First come, first served. Order at once. 


now and for many years poultry editor 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

&” BROODER.-—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

5 BREEDS.—AII the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, bes? 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their seleetion 
given : 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


It con- 


this work and THE PROGRESSIVE FaRe 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 








Study, ad. Dep. TN, Draughon's College, either place | 


ALLIANGE 
SEWING MACHINE 
~ 





ey 2 
Was 


Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


—_—0—— 
Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


ne , eee 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
wield 4 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send _for 
descriptive circular. 


cee! “Ean 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, ' 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Eto., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


("Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, ‘as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 85. to 100. pe 
pound, | 
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FERTILIZER \ 
\_ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require au ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange: 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dregs : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. O, 


Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon-- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 











T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


HILLSBORO, N. C, 


‘ 









































S The Progressive Farmer, July 8, 1902. 
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SOUTHERN SHEEP RANCHES. SLOP FOR PIGS. Gold Leaf: We quite agree with 


Practical suggestions as to sheep- 
raising in the South have been made 
as follows by Col. J. B. Killebrew in 
reply to inquiries of a correspondent 
of the Southern Farm Magazine: 

First—Large flocks of sheep will do 
well in the South on any well-drained 
land. hillsides and 
tablelands are well suited for the rais- 
I am of tke opinion 


Mountain-sides, 


ing of sheep. 
that Virginia, Maryland, 
Tennessee North 
well as the uplands in the other South- 


Kentucky, 
and Carolina, as 
ern States, are much better adapted to 
sheep husbandry than even the West. 
In these States shade and water are 
abundant, and the climate is almost 
an ideal one for the flock-master. 
The second question is, “What pos- 
the 


dogs. 


enter- 
Very 


sible danger is there in 
prise?’ None 
few diseases have ever attacked the 
flocks of the South. There are 
merous advantages, and chief among 
these is the cheapness of the lands. 
Good lands for carrying this 
branch of stock-raising may be bought 
for $2 to $5 per acre in many places. 
Another advantage is that these high- 
land pastures may be had in as large 
areas as may be desired, while upon 
many of'them in the open woods are 
found the luxuriant growth of nutri- 
tious herbs and grasses throughout the 
summer. There are such places 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Northern 
Alabama upon which millions of sheep 
could subsist for eight months in the 
year without any other care than salt- 
ing. 

, Another advantage will be found in 
the dryness of the soil in these moun- 
tain regions, which insures exemption 
from many of the diseases fatal to 
sheep. Through a period of long ob- 
servation and experience I have never 
seen to any considerable extent those 
diseases prevailing among the flocks 
in the South that are so fatal in other 
countries, and no foot ail, no braxy, no 
blind staggers, no impaired organs of 
digestion occur among the flocks in 
those States. When they die it is 
either from neglect in winter, from 
prowling dogs or from old age. The 
greatest disadvantage is found in the 
straying of the sheep. There are also 
a few shrubs, among others the ealy- 
canthus, which sheep sometimes eat 
with fatal results. 

The third question propounded is, 
“Would not common ewes bred to 
pure-bred bucks be the best way to 
start, and would it not be better to 
bring ewes from the South rather than 
from the North or West?” 

The ewes of the natives bred to im- 
ported bucks through several genera- 
tions produce flocks better suited to 
our climate and surroundings than 
any that can be imported. With many 
farmers in the South the native breeds 
are not appreciated. They form the 
very best foundation upon which to 
build up a flock suited in every par- 
ticular to the habits of Southern 
farmers and the conditions of the cli- 
mate. The observations of Mr. Dar- 
- win, the great scientist, are well worth 
publishing in this He 
says: 

“In producing animals for butcher- 
ing it is always profitable to cross na- 
tive breeds with larger and more pre- 
cocious ones; providing, of course, the 
feed and care are suitable to the de- 
velopment of large animals. Native 
animals are always a correct expres- 
sion of the feed and care which the 
farmers of a locality bestow upon 
their stock, and native animals will do 
better with that feed and care than 
any others, because they were pro- 
duced by it and are exactly adapted 
to it. Therefore, before introducing 
improved stock; farmers should con- 
sider whether they can give them the 
food and care which they require, 
otherwise disappointment and loss are 
almost certain. 

“The most common and profitable 
use of crossing has been to improve 
common breeds of animals, or rather 
to transform them into the improved 
breeds. This has become so common 
in all parts of the country that it is 
not necessary to dwell upon it; it is 
never amiss, however, to remind farm- 
ers that improved animals always need 
improved care and feed. Five or six 
crosses, with careful selection, will 
transform almost any scrub animals 
into thoroughbreds, or into animals 
that cannot be distinguished from 
thoroughbreds, and which for all prac- 
tical purposes are equal to them. It 
would, then, require but a few years 
of united endeavor to cause the scrub 
animals to disappear from every part 
of our country, and animals as good 
as our best thoroughbreds to take their 
place, were it not for the increased 
requirements of such animals and the 
apparent impossibility of so suddenly 
modifying our agriculture as to pro- 


vide the necessary conditions for their 
existence.” 


except 


nu- 


on 


in 


connection. 


The Indiana Station has reported 
some data on a question which often 
arises in pig feeding, namely, What 
is the advantage of mixing the grain 
feed with water and how thick or how 
Four lots of 


t pigs each were used in a test which 


thin should slop be fed? 

covered some five months. For about 
three months all the pigs were fed 
corn meal and shorts 1:1. During the 
remainder of the time hominy feed re- 
placed the corn. Lot 1 was given the 
ration dry; lot 2 was fed the grain 
mixed with an equal weight of water, 
while in the ease of lot 3 it was mixed 
with twice, and in the case of lot 4 


In 


addition to the dry grain or slop, the 


three times its weight of water. 


pigs were supplied with all the drink- 
ing water they desired and the amount 
The 
daily gains of the four lots were in 
every ease a little over 4 pounds per 


consumed recorded. average 


day; the grain required per pound of 
gain by the four lots was 3.59, 3.80, 
3.74, 3.75 pounds, respectively; while 
the cost of food per pound of gain 
ranged from 2.87 cents in the ease of 
lot 1 to 3.04 cents in the case of lot 2. 
During the test lot 1 (fed the dry 
grain) drank 3.375 pounds of water; 
lot 2 did not receive all the water they 
desired in the slop fed and consumed 
a total of 3,031 pounds; lots 3 and 4 
received all they desired in the slop, 
the amounts thus taken being 4,871 
and 6,928 pounds, respectively. The 
figures recorded by the station show 
that— 

Pigs weighing 60 pounds, fed dry 
feed, consumed on an average 2.35 
pounds of water daily, and that this 
amount inereased nearly constantly 
until these same pigs weighing 218 
pounds consumed 11.07 pounds per 
day. It is also shown that pigs fed 
water in their food as a slop, when 
weighing about 60 pounds, consumed 
either 2.42, 4.25, or 5.79 pounds of wa- 
ter per day, while these same pigs 
weighing 213 to 222 pounds consumed 
either 8.17, 14, or 18 pounds of water 
per day. Undoubtedly much of this 
water was consumed unnecessarily, 
and certainly lot 4 was given much 
more water with its grain than was 
required. 

There was no material difference in 
the appearance of the pigs in either 
lot, so far as quality is concerned, 
and so far as this one experiment 
goes, the use of about two times the 
weight of water to grain indicates a 
satisfactory proportion. 

In view of the fact that the pigs 
fed dry grain made slightly better 
gains than those fed grain mixed with 
water in form of slops, ‘it would ap- 
pear that there is really no gain in 
feeding the pigs a slop instead of a 
dry grain, excepting as a feeder may 
regard it a matter of convenience.”— 
Experiment Station Record. 





RAISING CALVES. 





My experience for some years has 
When a calf is two or 
three days old, it should be taken away 
from the cow and fed; it would be 
better to take it away sooner. Boil 
good hay in a kettle of water, say an 
eight gallon kettle full of hay, with 
four gallons of water boiled 
strong. Feed one quart of new milk 
with four quarts of hay tea, twice a 
day. Allow the ealf to run on good 
grass and give it plenty of fresh wa- 
ter. In this way you can have the 
skimmed sour milk, besides, cheaper. 
People who have but one cow can 
raise a good calf and at the same time 
have the benefit of the cow. Farmers 
“an have three or four calves to each 
cow and make quite a sum, as calves 
‘an be bought cheap around town and 
of dairymen. , . G. HALL. 
Grafton, W. Va. 
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Davidson Dispateh: From present 
indications the corn crop in Davidson 
County this year will surpass all pre- 
vious records. Parties from all over 
the county speak with enthusiasm of 
the excellent stand and of the bright 
Wheat, too, 
it is believed, will turn out a little bet- 
ter than was expected and, taking all 
things into consideration, our farmer 
friends are to be congratulated upon 
the for bountiful 
this year. 


outlook for a great crop. 


indications crops 





Sanford Express: Small grain is 
now being threshed. The yield is poor 
Crops are looking splendid and the 


prospects are as fine as could be 





wished, 
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Farm Miscellany. 





DECAY OF FARM MACHINERY 





The present price of farm imple- 
ments, into the construction of which 
steel and iron enter to large extent, 
ought to serve as a reminder to farm- 
ers of the fact that to leave farm ma- 
last 
used, or provided with the protection 


chinery out in the field where 
which a wire or rail fence is able to 
afford against rain, snow and slect is 
very expensive as well as imprudent. 
Tron and steel will erdure many years 
even if permitted te ust year after 
year, but if taken care of and painted 
oeceasionally the usefulness and dur- 
made of 
these now high-priced metals may be 


ability of the implements 


prolonged beyond estimate, says 
Farmer’s Voice. 

Farmers justly complain when. be- 
ing compelled to buy new farm tools, 
they have to pay increased prices. but 
the steel trust controls the prices. But 
there is no excuse for buying new ma- 
chinery before the “natural life” of 
the old shall have passed; a wheat 
harvester, for instance, should last for 


ten years or more—and they used to 





do so when they were given care and 
shelter—but sinee the introduction of 
the light, easy-running and rapid hind- 
ers, made almost wholly of steel, farm- 
ers seemingly have become careless 
and think them sheltered sufficiently 
Rust begins 
eating the smaller parts and in the 
course of a few years the machine is 
worthless. During the process of c- 
eay, which subjection to the elements 
invites, the farmer finds it neeessary 
every time he begins cutting his whert 
crop to buy repairs, pay blacksmith 
bills and thus lose both time 
money, all of which perkaps risv be 
prevented or avoided by taking good 
eare of the machinery. 


by the canopy of heaven. 


and 


Better treatment of what is now on 
hand in the way of machinery will 
postpone the necessity of purchasing 
new implements. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOORE COUNTY 
PINEY WOODS REGION. 


Once upon a time—all well-regu- 
lated tales bein this way—a man 
journeyed beyond the Sierras in 
stage. Scenes 


a 
of luxurance excited 
his wonder and he sought informa- 
tion of the close-mouthed driver. 
“Whence came those blooming roses, 
those tremendous watermelons, 
those luscious grapes?’ And the dri- 
ver simply grunted, “Climate!” And 
still the tourist gazed, and still the 


and 


wonder, grew. Quothe, “Whence 
came those deep-chested men, those 
graceful women and those chubby 
children ?”’ The driver murmured 
something about “Climate.” The 


traveler glanced about him and as he 
saw the mountain’s towering summit 
himself of railroa i 
scheme he’d listened to the night be- 
fore. 


he bethought a 
“How do they purpose getting 
the new railroad over that mountain?” 
The answer came w'tn conviction and 
firmness: “Climb it.” And there end- 
eth the first lesson. 

Now, not so many years ago it was 
discovered that this section of North 
Carolina was the ideal place for all 
kind of invalids. People with one- 
lung gone and the other impaired 
waxed fat and throve amid the pines 
and the sufferer from nervous troubles 
regained his vigor and the elasticity 
of his step. The cause of this was— 
climate. 

But while L. L. Polk, late editor of 
The Progressive Farmer, rejoiced to 
know that the barren sand hills of 
Moore County were about to be put 
to some use, the late S. T. Moffett 
solemnly declared that no well regulat- 
ed crow ever flew across the county 
without bringing his rations along. 
At that juncture Uncle John Wilson 
bought food supplies in Richmond. 
He paid the freight and then sold a 
peck of meal, four pounds of pork 
and a quart of molasses for a week’s 
rations. If one felt especially luxu- 
rious he might swap the mollasses for 
a sack of salt. But on this 
meagre diet happiness dwelt within 
our borders and our appetites were 
whetted by that best 
mate. 

But that was years ago. Now we 
have tender asparagus in October and 
from one seed we produce 60 citrons 
aggregating 500 pounds in weight. 
The only way to stop the growth of 
green tomatoes is to cut down the 
vine. Jonah’s gourd may have been 
miraculous, but that famous vegeta- 
ble would look like a rag weed when 
compared with our well, ornaments. 
We can‘ raise anything from a silk 
umbrella to wind enough to run a 
yacht race. In fact our climate is all 
that could be desired and we _ insist 
that the best thing in the world is our 


even 


of sauce—eli- 





climate.—Southern Pines Bulletin. 





the Durham Herald that it is not to 
North Carolina’s ‘credit that she is 
at the merey of the beef trust. The 
farmers of the State should be able to 
supply all the beef consumed in the 
cities and- towns. 





Headlight: From 


section we hear of good crops, espe- 


Richmond every 
In some sec- 
have the 
dry weather crops are somewhat later, 


cially the cotton crop. 


tions which suffered from 


but sinee the rains have eome they 
have taken on new life and promise 
well. Yes, crops are good and have 


been made with less expense than 


usual, and nobody “got in the grass.” 
If hold out, Richmond far- 
mers will not be corn buyers next year. 


seasons 





Charlotte Observer: 


Two agents of the Japanese govern- 


Raleigh Cor. 


ment are in this State making a study 
of tobaceo-growing, and also of agri- 
They will be in this 
country a whole year. They saw the 
museum here and went out with See- 
retary Bruner to see tobacco and oth- 
er crops. Today one went to the Wil- 
son-Greenville section, the other to 
the Henderson-Oxford section. They 
will go to South Carolina to sce tea, 
upland and lowland rice, ete. The 
Japanese are a wonderful people. It 
is no wonder they make such rapid 
progress. 


eultural methods. 





The next Legislature ought to pro- 
hibit the sale of narrow tire wagons. 
— Rockingham Anglo-Saxon. The 
adoption of wide tires would go a 
long way toward solving the good 
roads problem. Besides, all heavy 
draught vehicles are easier to pull 
than the narrow tired ones, as they do 
not cut into the ground so badly, thus 
saving the “wear and tear” on teams. 
The broad tire has a tendency to pack 
the road instead of cutting it to 
pieces. All things considered it looks 
like common sense would dictate the 
adoption of the broad tire without the 
necessity of legislative action.—Hen- 
derson Gold Leaf. 





Gastonia Gazette: _. The thresher 
companies will not declare any great 
dividends this year. The crop is so 
short that it will in some cases take 
two or three plantations to furnish a 
threshing. Mr. T. M. Ferguson, who 
was here Wednesday to bring a mill- 
ing of last year’s wheat informs us 
that from a sowing of 12 bushels in 
1900 he harvested 225, and from 14 
bushels on poorer land in 1901 he made 
165, while this year from 14 bushels 
swn he will be surprised if he makes 
Mr. W. H. Sparrow, 
sone of the foremost farmers of the 
Clover section, will get, we are told, 


over 75 bushels. 


only about 145 shocks, where last year 
he made 600 shocks. 





The Saturday Evening Post says the 
President worships in a poor little 
church in Washington that will hardly 
seat two hundred people. Instead of 
elaborate music led by a big pipe or- 
gan, the singers gather around a little 
parlor organ and sing hymns. This is 
exceedingly sensible in Mr. Roosevelt, 
though it is hard on the society peo- 
ple who are disgusted, no doubt, at the 
taste of the President.—Exchange. 





will 
to make North Carolinians hate each 
other. Let Christians frown them 
down. There is a better platform to 
get in on than hatred and passion—it 
is love for North Carolina and North 
Carolinians.—Biblical Reeorder. 


Once more office-seekers seek 








There is more Catarrh in this eection of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to he 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local discase, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local tragtment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence happroven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure onthe market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 droys to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the b!ood and_ mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Scnd for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
marSold by Druagists. 7 
Hall’s Family Pills 
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arc the best. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 

FREE " Baby's clothes will 
now fit Dollie.” 
Lifedize Doll Sbeolutely Fre for 
selling only four boxes of our 


Great Cold & Headache Tablete 
25 cents a box. Write to-da 








Fruit. 


Its quality influences 
the selling price. 
Profitable fruit 
growing insured oly 
when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guanéi/y nor 

good quality posziiic 

without Potash. 

















































Write for our free books 
giving details. 


‘ 
h} GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Y_ 93 Nassau St., New York City. 

































a * 
Giant Flowering Caladium 

Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 8 to 5 fect long by 2 or 213 voet broad; perfectly 
immense, and make a pene which for tropical luxuriance 
hasnoequal. Added to this wonderful foliage effect ar? 
the mammoth lily-like bl ial 15inch long,enow- 
‘white, witha rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants oor 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the gor 
roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
halls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage, tosay nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms _all the 
year, and will astonish every one with its magnificence— 
60 novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
fection, 25e. eachs 8 for 60c.3 6 for $1. by 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 
fusely lilustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 
toany who expecttoorder. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥ 











LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 

Calvary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, La Faloma, Nearer ng foce to 
Thee, and 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mental50ct. musicat only l0cts. Send 
10 cts. for samp!e co he catalogue. 

PIEDMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, N.C. 

















Douste Dairy Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


In Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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THE 
-- TOURIST SEASON. 


OPENS WITH THE yoy 
JUNE AND 


The Souther 
» Railw ay,, 


ANNOUNCES THE sary op 
LOW RATE 
SUMMER EXCURSION ticggp 


FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINT 


To the delightful resorts 
and reached via its ] 











TH 9 


located 9 
ines, 


Tickets Now on Sale 


That section of North Caroling know 
as 


THE LAND OF THE sky 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY» 


Is particularly attractive to those ; 
search of mountain resorts, where th 
air is ever cool and invigorating, an 
where accommodations can be ha 
either at the comfortable and well-key 
boarding houses or the more expengiy 
and up-to-date hotels. 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Point 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACT. 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points, 


Particular attention is directed to th 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains, 


The Southern Railway has just is 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de 
seriptive of the many delightful 
sorts along the line of its road. Thig 
folder also gives the names of proprie 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo 
date. Copy can be had upon applica 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticke 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent o 
address, T. C. STURGIS, ©. T. A, 

Raleigh, N. 0 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M., 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A, 
Washington, D. (, 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cate 





Examine agricultural statistics and see tb 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pé 
acre of grasses and forage crops. (ol 
pare her advantages for stock-raising {wi 
those of other States. Profit by these fa 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot affo 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Flante of tae dont 


RY 3. B. KILLEBREW, 








ity ef T 







It is a complete manual cf the oul 
ture of grasses and forage plants 0 
the South. It contains about 1M 
pages, and is written in a style too 
understood by everyone. 












The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilé 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrate 
with original analytical engraving 
by Soribner, our greatest grass & 
pert, and embellished with 4 largé 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 





Killebrew’s former work on gras 


is now entirely out of print ang 
brings $8 a copy. This new book cot 
tains all the information in (he for: 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this we 
able work on hand, and, = 
further notice, will send 0 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew's (rase 
and Forage Crops’’ to #2 
dress for only 25 cents. Fe 
Or one copy Free #5 & a 
mium for $1 in new sabee? 
tions to The Progressive ** 
mer. Pro 
Or one copy with The . 
gressive Farmer one _ 
any address for only $1.15. 
Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
8 


aceion, # & 
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